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THE PATTERN IN THE SKIES. 
BY MRS. GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE. 





A § low I kneel, with lifted face, 
4 A lovely form displays its grace, 
And ever floats in light above; 
‘Tis wondrous sweet—this figure fair, 
This glorious shape in heavenly air— 
T see it oft, its beauty love! 


By hand divine some holy thought 

Hath to this lovely form been wrought, 
And set so high in lucent skies, 

A pattern of God’s holy will, 

Which he will work, with rarest skill, 
On those who gaze with longing eyes! 


Oh! thought of God, take shape in me, 
And let my life the motion be 
Of every grace which makes complete ; 
Leave not thy work, heed not my tears ; 
See how the quick advancing years 
Would all thy plan of love defeat! 


Deep cut, with finer hand, my heart, 
Till sternest love, with utmost art, 
Thy perfect thought in me secure. 
I wilkmot shrink away from thee, 
Lest thou my imperfection see ; 
Humbly thy strokes I will endure. 


Fixed on the vision still, my eyes 
Shall watch the pattern in the skies, 
While thou shak work its grace in me ; 
Then when the beauty of thy thought 
Ts in my soul’s perfection wrought, 
I'll praise thee through eternity ! 








HAGAR THE SLAVE. 
BY MRS. H. B, STOWE. 


STRIKING pendant to the picture of Sarah 
A the Princess is that of Hagar the Slave. 

In the Bible narrative she is called simply Hagar the 
Egyptian; and as Abraham sojourned some time in 
the land of Egypt, we are to suppose that this acquisi- 
tion to the family was then made. Slavery, in the 
early patriarchal period, had few of the horrors which 
beset it in more modern days. The condition of a slave 
more nearly resembled that of the child of the house 
than a modern servant. The slave in default of child- 
ren was looked upon as his master’s heir, as was the 
ease of Eleazar of Damascus, the confidential servant 
of Abraham; as, when speaking to God of his childless 
condition, he says: ‘*Lo! one born in my house is 
mine heir.”’ In like manner there is astrong probabil- 
ity in the legend which represents Hagar as having 
been the confidential handmaid of Sarah, and treated 
by her with peculiar tenderness. 

When the fear of being childless seized wpon her, 
Sarah was willing to exalt one who was asa second 
self to her to the rank of an inferior wife, according to 
the customs of those early days, intending to adopt 
and treat as her own the child of her handmaid. But 
when the woman found herself thus exaited, and when 
the crowning honor of prospective motherhood was 
conferred upon her, her ardent tropical blood boiled 
over in unseemly exultation; ‘‘her mistress was de- 
spised in her eyes.” ’ 

Probably under the flapping curtains of the pastoral 
tent, as under the silken hangings of palaces, there were 
to be found flatterers and mischief-makers ready to fill 
the weak, credulous ear with their suggestions. Hagar 
was about to become mother of the prince and heir of 
the tribe; her son one day should be their chief and 
ruler, while Sarah, childless and uncrowned, should 
sink to a secondary rank. Why should she obey the 
commands of Sarah? 

Our idea of Sarah is that of a warm-hearted, gener- 
ous, bountiful woman, but with an intense sense of 
personal dignity and personal rights—just the woman 
to feel herself beyond measure outraged by this unex- 
pected result of what she must have looked upon as 
unexampled favor. In place of a grateful, devoted 
creature, identified with her interests, whose child 
should be to her as her own child, she finds herself 
confronted with an imperious rival, who lays claim to 
her place and position. 

The struggle was one that has been witnessed many a 
time since in families so constituted and with such false 
elements. Abraham, peace-loving and quiet, stands 


neutral, confident, as many men are, of the general 
ability of the female sex to find their way out of the 
troubles they bring themselves into, by inscrutable 
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ways and methods of their own. Probably he saw 
wrong on both sides; yet Hagar, as the dependant, who 
owed all the elevation on which she prided herself to 
the good-will of her mistress, was certainly the most 
in fault of the two; and so he dismisses the subject 
with: “Thy maid is in thy hand; do with her as pleas- 
eth thee.” 

The next we hear, the proud, hot-hearted, ungov- 
erned slave-girl flees to the wilderness in a tumult of 
indignation and grief, doubtless after bitter words and 
hard usage from the once indulgent mistress. But now 
comes into the history the presence of the Father God, 
in whose eye all human beings are equal, and who 
looks down on the boiling strifes and hot passions of 
us all below, as a mother on the quarrels of little 
children in the nursery. For this was the world’s in- 
fancy, and each character in the drama represented 
a future nation for whom the All-Father was caring. 

So when the hot-hearted, violent, desolate creature 
had sobbed herself weary in the lonesome desert, the 
story says: “‘ And the angel of the Lord found her by 
a fountain of water, in the way to Shur. And he seid: 
Hagar, Sarah’s maid, whence comest thou? and whither 
wilt thou go? And she said: T flee from the face of 
my mistress, Sarah.” 

In this calm question there is a reminder of duty vio- 
lated, and in the submissive answer is an acknow- 
ledgment of that duty. The angel calls her Sarah's 
maid, and she replies : ‘‘ My mistress, Sarah.’ 

** And the angel of the Lord said unto her, Return to 
thy mistress, and submit thyself under her hands.” 
Then, as with awe and submission, she rises to go, she 
is comforted with promises of gracious tenderness. The 
All-Father does not take part with her in her rebellious 
pride, nor in her haughty desire to usurp the station 





and honors of her mistress, and yet he has sympathy 


for that strong, awakening feeling of motherhood | 


which makes the wild girl of the desert begin at once 
to crave station and place on earth for the son she is to 
bring into it. So the story goes on: 

“And the angel of the Lord said unto her, I will 
multiply thy seed exceedingly, and it shall not be 
numbered for multitude. And the angel of the Lord 
said unto her, Behold thou art with child, and shalt 
bear a son, and shalt call his name Ishmael, because 
the Lord hath heard thine affliction. 
wild man; his hand will be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him, and he shall dwell in 
the presence of all his brethren. And she called the 
name of the Lord that spake unto her, Thou God seest 


| 
| 


And he will bea | 


| 
| 


me: for she said, Have I also here looked after him | 
| seed, separates it from all others, and grows it by itself, 
| so the Bible tells us that God selected a certain stock to 


that seeth me?” 

So, quieted and subdued and comforted, Hagar re- 
turns to her mistress and her home, and we infer from 
the story, that, with submission on her part, kindness 
and bounty returned on the part of her mistress. She 
again becomes a member of the family. Her son is 
born, and grows up for twelve years under the shadow 
of Abraham’s tent, and evidently, from the narrative, 
fondly beloved by his father, and indulgently treated 
by his foster-mother. 

In an hour of confidential nearness the Father of na- 
tions announces to Abraham that a son shall be given 
him by the wife of his heart. 

‘As for Sarah, thy wife, I will bless her, and give thee 
a son of her, 4nd she shall be a mother of nations, 
kings of people shall be of her. And Abraham fell on 
his face and laughed, and said in his heart: Shall a 
child be born to him that is an hundred years old, and 
shall Sarah, that is ninety years old, bear?” Yet in 
this moment of triumphant joy, his heart yearns after 
Ishmael; “and Abraham said unto God: Oh, that 
Ishmael might live before thee!” And the divine an- 
swer is: ‘‘ As for Ishmael, I have heard thee. Behold, 
I have blessed him, and will make him fruitful, and 
will multiply him exceedingly; twelve princes shall 
he beget, and I will make him a great nation.” 

But now comes the hour long waited for of Sarah's 
triumph—the fulfillment of the desires of her life. A 
generous heart must have sympathized in her triumph. 
A mother who had known the blessedness of mother- 
hood would have rejoiced when the mistress who had 
done so much for her was made so joyful. If her own 
son be not the heir in succession, yet an assured future is 
promised to him. But the dark woman and her wild 
son are of untameable elements. They can no more 
become one in spirit with the patriarchal family than 
oil can mix with water. When the weaning feast is 
made, and all eurround the little Isaac, when the 
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mother’s heart overflows with joy, she sees the grace- 
less Ishmael mocking; and instantly, with a woman's 
lightning prescience, she sees the dangers, the impossi- 
bilities of longer keeping these aliens under the same 
roof, the feuds, the jealousies, the fierce quarrels of the 
future. 

“Cast out this bond-woman and her son,” she says, 
with the air of one accustomed to command and de- 
cide, ‘‘ for the son of this bond-woman shaH not be heir 
with my son, even with Isaac.”’ 

It appears that Abraham had set his heart on the boy, 
and had hoped te be able to keep both in one family, and 
divide his inheritance between them; but the divine 
Father of nations had otherwise decreed. ‘And God 
said to Abraham, Let it not be grievous in thy sight, 
because of the lad and because of thy bond-woman, 
in all that Sarah hath said unto thee, hearken unto her 
voice; for in Isaac shall thy seed be called. And also 
of the son of this bond-woman will I make a nation be- 
cause he is thy seed. And Abraham arose up early, and 
took bread and a bottle of water, and gave it to Hagar, 
putting it on her shoulder, and sent her away with the 
child, and she departed and wandered in the wilderness 
of Beersheba.”’ Probably she was on the road towards 
Egypt. “And the water was all spent in the bottle, and 
she cast the child under one of the shrubs, and she went 
away, and sat her down over against him a good way 
off, as it were a bow-shot, for she said, Let me not see 
the death of the child, and she lifted up her voice and 
wept.” 

Poor flery, impatient creature—moaning like a 
wounded leopardess—apparently with no heart to re- 
member the kindly Power that once before helped 
her in her sorrows; but the story goes on: 

*“* And God heard the voice of the lad; and the angel 
of the Lord called to Hagar out of heaven, and said 
unto her, What aileth thee, Hagar? Fear not, for God 
hath heard the voice of the lad where heis. Arise, lift 
up the lad, and hold him in thy hand; for I will make 
of him a great nation. And God opened her eyes, and 
she saw a well of water; and she went and filled the 
bottle with water and gave the lad drink. 

** And God was with the lad, and he grew and dwelt 
in the wilderness and became an archer. And he dwelt 
in the wilderness of Paran, and his mother took him a 
wife out of the land of Egypt.” 

In all this story, nothing impresses us so much as the 
absence of all modern technical or theological ideas re- 
specting the God who is represented here as sowing the 
seed of nations with a wise foresight of the future. As 
a skillful husbandman, bent on perfecting a certain 


be trained and cultivated into a sacerdotal race, through 
whom should come the choicest revelations of God to 
man. Of this race in its final outcome and perfected 
flowering was to spring forth Jesus, spoken of as this 
Brancu of the sacred tree. For the formation of 
race, we see a constant choice of the gentler and 
quieter elements of blood and character, and the per-~ 
sistent rejection of that which was wild, fierce, and 
ungovernable, Yet it is with no fond partiality for 
the one, er antipathy to the other, that the Father of 
both thus decides. The thoughtful, patient, meditative 
Isaac is chosen; the wild, hot-blooded, passionate Ish- 
mael is rejected—not as in themselves better or worse, 
but as in relation to their adaptation to a great purpose 
of future good to mankind. The ear of the AH-Father 
is as near to the ary ef the passionate, hot-tempered 
slave and the moans of the wild, untameable boy as to 
those of the patriarch. We are told that God was with 
Ishmael in his wild growth as a hunter in the desert— 
his protector from harm, the guardian of his growing 
family, according to the promise which God made to 
Abraham. 

When the aged patriarch is gathered’to his fathers, 
at the age of a hundred and seventy-five years, it is’re- 
corded : 

* And Abraham gave up the ghost in a good old age, 
an old man and full of years; and his sons, Isaac and 
Ishmael, buried him in the cave of Machpelah in the 
field that Abraham purchased of the sons of Heth; 
there was Abraham buried, and Sarah his wife.” 

The subsequent history of the nation which Ishmael 
founded shows that the promises of God were faith- 
fully kept. 

The Arab race have ever been a strongly-marked 
people. They have been worshipers of one God, and, 
at one time, under the califs, rose to a superiority in 
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art, science, and literature beyond that of so-called 
Christian nations. 

The race of Ishmael is yet as vigorous and as peculiar, 
and as likely to perpetuate itself, as the race of Isaac 
and Jacob; and as God was near to the cries and 
needs of the wild mother of the race and her wild off- 
spring, so, doubtless, he has heard the prayer that has 
gone up from many an Arab tent in the desert. 

It was difficult to have a select people without the 
growth of a spirit of haughty self sufficiency among 
them. In time the Jews came to look upon them- 
selves as God’s only favorites, and all other nations as 
outeasts, and it is this spirit that is rebuked by the 
prophet Amos (ix.) when denouncing the recreant chil- 
dren of Israel, he says, in the name of the Lord: 

* Are ye notas the children of the Ethiopians unto me, 
O children of Israel, saith the Lord? Have I not brought 
up Israel from the land of Egypt and the Philistines 
from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir?” 

‘Bhere is deep comfort in this record of God's good- 
ness to a poor blinded, darkened, passionate slave 
woman, no way a model for imitation, yet tenderly 
watched over and succored and cared for in her needs. 
The Father unsought is ever seeking. He who said, 
*‘ What aileth thee, Hagar?’ is he who in later times 
said that he came to seek and to save the lost. Not to 
the saintly and the righteous only or mostly, but to the 
passionate, the faulty, the desperate, the despairing, to 
those whose troubles come of their own folly and their 
own sin, is the Angel sent to console, to promise, to 
open the blind eyes to see the fountain which is ever 
near us in life’s desert, though we cannot perceive it. 








WORK ; 
Or, CHRISTIE’S EX PERIMENT. 
By Lovrsa M. ALCOTT, 


“ Little Women,” “ Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ Little 
Men,” ete., ete. 


Author of 





CHAPTER VI.—(Continued.) 


| T was a very quiet winter, yet a very pleasant 

one to Christie, for she felt herself loved and 
trusted, saw that she suited, and believed that she was 
doing good, as women best love to do it, by bestowing 
sympathy and care with generous devotion. 

Helen and Harry loved her like an elder sister; Au- 
gustine showed that he was grateful, and Mrs. Carrol 
sometimes forgot to put on her mask before one who 
seemed fast becoming confidante as well as companion. 

In the spring vic family went to the fine old country- 
house just out of town, and here Christie and her 
charge led a freer, happier life. Walking and driving, 
boating and gardening, with pleasant days on the wide 
terrace, where Helen swung idly in her hammock, 
while Christie read or talked to her; and summer 
twilights beguiled with music, or the silent reveries 
more eloquent than speech, which real friends may 
enjoy together, and find the sweeter for the mute com- 
panionship. 

Marry was with them, and devoted to his sister, who 
seemed slowly to be coming out of hes sad gloom, won 
by patient tenderness and the cheerful influences all 
about her. #4 

Christie’s heart was full of pride and satisfaction, as 
she saw the altered face, heard the tone of interest in 
that once hcpeless voice, and felt each day more sure 
‘that Helen had outlived the loss that seemed to have 
broken her heart. 

Alas, for Christie’s pride, for Harry’s hope, and for 
poor Helen's bitter fate! When all was brightest, the 
black shadow came; when all looked safest, danger 
was at hand; and when the past seemed buried, the 
ghost which haunted it returned, for the punishment 
of a broken law is as inevitable as death. 

When settled in town again Bella came home, a gay, 
young girl, who should have brought sunshine and 
happiness into her home. But from the hour she re- 
turned a strange anxiety seemed to possess the others. 
Mrs. Carroll watched over her with sleepless care, was 
evidently full of maternal pride mm the lovely creature, 
and began to dream dreams about her future. She 
seemed to wish to keep the sisters apart, and said to 
Christie, as if to explain this wish: 

“Bella was away when Helen’s trouble and illness 
eame, she knows very little of it, and I do not want her 
to be saddened by the knowledge. Helen cares only 
for Hal, and Bella is too young to be of any use to my 
poor girl; therefore the less they see of each other the 
better for both. I am sure you agree with me?” she 
added, with that covert scrutiny which Christie had 
often felt before. 

She could but acquiesce in the mother’s decision, and 
devote herself more faithfully than ever to Helen, who 
soon needed all her care and patience, for a terrible 
unrest grew upon her, bringing sleepless nights again, 
moody days, and all the old afflictions with redoubled 
force. 

Bella “ came out,’ and began her career as a beauty 
and a belle most brilliantly. Harry was proud of her, 
but seemed jealous of other men’s admiration for his 
charming sister, and would excite both Helen and him- 
self over the flirtations into which “that child” as 
they called her, plunged with all the zest of a light- 
hearted girl whose head was a little turned with sud- 
den and excessive adoration. 

In vain Christie begged Harry not to report these 
things, in vain she hinted that Bella had better not 
come to show herself to Helen night after night in all 





the dainty splendor of her youth and beauty; in vain 
she asked Mrs. Carrol to let her go away to some 
quieter place with Helen, since she never could be per- 
suaded to join in any gaiety at home or abroad. All 
seemed wilful, blind, or governed by the fear of the 
gossiping world. So the days rolled on till an event 
occurred which enlightened Christie, with startling ab- 
ruptness, and showed her the skeleton that haunted 
this unhappy family. 

Going in one morning to Helen she found her walk- 
ing to and fro as she often walked of late, with hurried 
steps and excited face as if driven by some power be- 
yond her control. 

‘*Good morning, dear. I’m so sorry you had a rest- 
less night, and wish you had sent for me. Will you 
come out now for an early drive? It’s a lovely day, 
and your mother thinks it would do you good,” began 
Christie, troubled by the state in which she found the 
girl. 

But as she spoke Helen turned on her, crying passion- 
ately— 

‘*My mother! don’t speak of her to me, I bate her!” 

“Oh, Helen, don't say that. Forgive and forget if 
she has displeased you, and don’t exhaust yourself by 
brooding over it. Come, dear, and let us soothe our- 
selves with a little music. I want to hear that new 
song again, though I can never hope to sing it as you 
do.” 

Sing!’ echoed Helen, with a shrill laugh, “you 
don’t know what you ask. Could you sing when your 
heart was heavy with the knowledge of asin about to 
be committed by those nearest to you? Don’t try to 
quiet me, I must talk whether you listen or not; I 
shall go frantic if I don’t tell some one; all the world 
will know it soon. Sit down, I'll not hurt you, but 
don’t thwart me or you'll be sorry for it.”’ 

Speaking with a vehemence that left her breathless, 
Helen thrust Christie down upon a seat, and went on 
with an expression in her face that bereft the listener 
of power to move or speak. 

“Harry has just told me of it; he was very angry, 
and I saw it, and made him tell me. Poor boy, he can 
keep nothing from me. I’ve been dreading it, and 
now it’s coming. You don’t know it, then? Young 
Butler is in love with Bella, and no one has prevented 
it. Think how wicked when such a curse is on us all.” 

The question, ‘‘ What curse?’ rose involuntarily to 
Christie's lips, but did not pass them, for, as if she read 
the thought, Helen answered it in a whisper that made 
the blood tingle in the other’s veins, so full of ominous 
suggestion was it. 

“The curse of insanity I mean. We are all mad, or 
shall be; we come of a mad race, and for years we 
have gone recklessly on bequeathing this awful in- 
heritance to our descendants. It should end with us, 
we are the last; none of us should marry; none dare 
think of it but Bella, and she knows nothing. She 
must be told, she must be kept from the sin of deceiy- 
ing her lover, the agony of seeing her children become 
what I am, and what we all may be.” 

Here Helen wrung her hands and paced the room in 
such a paroxysm of impotent despair that Christie sat 
bewildered and aghast, wondering if this were true, or 
but the fancy of a troubled brain. Mrs. Carrol’s face 
and manner returned to her with sudden vividness, so 
did Augustine’s gloomy expression, and the strange 
wish uttered over his sleeping sister long ago. Harry’s 
reckless, aimless life might be explained in fhis 
way; and all that had perplexed her through that 
year. Everything confirmed the belief that this tragi- 
cal assertion was true, and Christie covered up her 
face, murmuring, with an involuntary shiver: 

“My God, how terrible!” 

Helen came and stood before her with such grief 
and penitence in her countenance that for a moment 
it conquered the despair that had broken bounds. 

“ We should have told you this at first; I longed to 
do it, but I was afraid you’d go and leave me. I was 
so lonely, so miserable, Christie. I could not give you 
up when I had learned to love you; and I did learn 
very soon, for no wretched creature ever needed help 
and comfort more than I. For your sake I tried to be 
quiet, to control my shattered nerves, and hide my 
desperate thoughts. You helped me very much, and 
your unconsciousness made me doubly watchful. For- 
give me; don’t desert me now, for the old horror may 
be coming back, and I want you more than ever.” 

Too much moved to speak, Christie held out her 
hands, with a face full of pity, love and grief. Poor 
Helen clung to them as if her only help lay there, 
and for a moment was quite still. Bui not long; the 
old anguish was too sharp to be borne in silence; the 


relief of confidence once tasted was too great to be de- | till Hal told me to-day. 


nied; and, breaking loose, she went to and fro again, 
pouring out the bitter secret which had been weigh- 
ing upon heart and conscienee for a year. 

“You wonder that I hate my mother; let me tell 
you why. When she was beautiful and young she 
married, knowing the sad history of my father’s 
family. He was rich, she poor and proud; ambition 
made her wicked, and she did it after being warned 
that, though he might escape, his children were sure 
to inherit the curse, for when one generation goes free 
it falls more heavily upon the rest. She knew it all, 
and yet she married him. I have her to thank for all 
I suffer, and I cannot love her though she is my 
mother. It may be wrong to say these things, but 
they are true; they burn in my heart, and I must 
speak out; for I tell you there comes a time when 
children judge their pareats as men and women, in 











spite of filial duty, and woe to those whose actions 
change affection and respect to hatred or contempt.” 

The bitter grief, the solemn fervor of her words, 
both tou and awed Christie too much for speech. 
Helen had passed beyond the bounds of ceremony, 
fear or shame: her hard lot, her dark experience, set 
her apart, and gave her the sad right to utter the bare 
truth. To her heart’s core Christie felt that warning; 
and for the first time saw what many never see or will- 
fully deny—the awful responsibility that lies on every 
man and woman's soul forbidding them to entail upon 
the innocent the burden of their own infirmities, the 
curse that surely follows their own sins. 

Sad and stern, as an accursing angel’s voice, that most 
unhappy daughter spoke. 

“If ever a woman had cause to repent, it is my 
mother; butshe will not, and till she does, God has for- 
saken us. Nothing can subdue her pride, not even an 
affliction like mine. She hides the truth; she hides 
me, and lets the world believe I am dying of consump- 
tion; not a word about insanity, and no one knows 
the secret beyond ourselves, but doctor, nurse, and 
you. This is why I was not sent away, but for a year 
was shut up in that room yonder where the door is al- 
ways locked. If you look in, you'll see barred win- 
dows, guarded fire, muffled walls, and other sights to 
chill your blood, when you remember all those dread- 
ful things were meant for me.” 

“Don’t speak, don’t think of them! Don’t talk any 
more; let me do something to comfort you, for my 
heart is broken with all this,’ cried Christie, panic- 
stricken at the picture Helen’s words had conjured up. 

“I must go on! There is no rest for me till I have 
tried to lighten this burden by sharing it with you. 
Let me talk, let me wear myself out, then you shall 
help and comfort me, if there is any help and comfort 
for such as I. Now J can tell you all about my Ed- 
ward, and you'll listen, though mamma forbade it. 
Three years ago my father died, and we came here. I 
was well then, and oh, how happy!” 

Clasping her hands above her head, she stood like 
a beautiful, pale image of despair: tearless and mute, 
but with such a world of anguish in the eyes lifted 
to the smiling picture opposite that it needed no 
words to tell the story of a broken heart. 

‘““How I loved him!” she said, softly, while her 
whole face glowed for an instant with the light and 
warmth of a deathless passion. ‘How I loved him, 
and how he loved me! Too well to let me darken 
both our lives with a remorse which would come too 
late for a just atonement. I thought him cruel then 
—I bless him for it now. I had far rather be the in- 
nocent sufferer I am, than a wretched woman like 
my mother. I shall never see him any more, but I 
know he thinks of me far away in India, and when I 
die one faithful heart will remember me.” 

There her voice faltered and failed, and for a mo- 
ment the fire of her eyes was quenched in tears. 
Christie thought the reaction had come, and rose to 
go and comfort her. But instantly Helen’s hand was 
on her shoulder, and pressing her back into her seat, 
she said, almost fiercely: 

“Tm not done yet: you must hear the whole, and 
help me to save Bella. We knew nothing of the 
blight that hung over us till father told Augustine 
upon his death-bed. August., urged by mother, kept 
it to himself, and went away to bear it as he could. 
He should have spoken out and saved me in time. But 
not till he came home and found me engaged did he 
find courage to warn me of the fate in store for us. 
So Edward tore himself away, although it broke his 
heart, and I— Do you see that?” 

With a quick gesture she rent open her dress, and 
on her bosom Christie saw a scar that made her turn 
yet paler than before. 

* Yes, I tried to kill myself; but they would not let 
me die, so the old tragedy of our house begins again. 
August. became a priest, hoping to hide his calamity and 
expiate his father’s sin by endless penances and 
prayers. Harry turned reckless; for what had he to 
look forward to? A short life, and a gay one, he 
says, and when his turn comes he will spare himself 
long suffering, as I tried to do it. Bella was never 
told; she was so young they kept her ignorant of all 
they could, even the knowledge of my state. She was 
long away at school, but now she has come home, now 


| she has learned to love, and is going blindly as I 


went, because no one tells her what she must know 
soon or late. Mammawill not. August. hesitates, re- 
membering me. Harry swears he will speak out, but 
1 implore him not to do it, for he will be too violent; 
and I am powerless. I never knew about this man 
Bella only comes in for a 
moment, and I have no chance to tell her she must 
not love him.” 

Pressing her hands to her temples, Helen resumed 
her restless march again, but suddenly broke out 
more violently than before. 

“ Now do you wonder why I am half frantic? Now 
will you ask me to sing and smile, and sit calmly by 
while this wrong goes on? You have done much for 
me, and God will bless you for it, but you cannot keep 
me sane. Death is the only cure for a mad Carrol, 
and I’m so young, so strong, it will be long in coming 
unless I hurry it.” 

She clenched her hands, set her teeth, and looked 
about her as if ready for any desperate act that should 
set her free from the dark and dreadful future that 
lay before her. 

For a moment Christie feared and trembled; then 
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pity conquered fear. She forgot herself, and only re- 
membered this poor girl, so hopeless, helpless, and 
afflicted. Led by a sudden impulse, she put both arms 
about her, and held her close with a strong but silent 
tenderness better than any bonds. At first, Helen 
seemed unconscious of it, as she stood rigid and motion- 
less, with her wild eyes dumbly imploring help of 
earth and heaven. Suddenly both strength and excite- 
ment seemed to leave her, and she would have fallen 
but for the living, loving prop that sustained her. 

Still silent, Christie laid her down, kissed her white 
lips, and busied herself about her till she looked up 
quite herself again, but so wan and weak, it was pitiful 
to see her. 

“Tt’s over now,” she whispered, with a desolate sigh. 
‘Sing to me, and keep the evil spirit quiet for a little 
while. To-morrow, if I'm strong enough, we'll talk 
about poor little Bella.” 

And Christie sang, with tears dropping fast upon the 
keys, that made a soft accompaniment to the sweet old 
hymns which soothed this troubled soul as David's 
music brought repose to Saul. 

When Helen slept at last from sheer exhaustion, 
Christie executed the resolution she had made as soon 
as the excitement of that stormy scene was over. She 
went straight to Mrs. Carrol’s room, and, undeterred 
by the presence of her sons, told all that had passed. 
They were evidently not unprepared for it, thanks to 
old Hannah, who had ovgrheard enough of Helen’s 
wild words to know that something was amiss, and had 
reported according; but none of them had ventured to 
interrupt the interview, lest Helen should be driven to 
desperation as before. 

‘* Mother, Helen is right; we should speak out, and 
not hide this bitter fact any longer. The world will 
pity us, and we must bear the pity, but it would con- 
demn us for deceit, and we should deserve the condem- 
nation if we let this misery go on. Living a lie will 
ruin us all. Bella will be destroyed as Helen was; I 
am only the shadow of a man now, and Hal is killing 
himself as fast as he can, to avoid the fate we all 
dread.” 

Augustine spoke first, for Mrs. Carrol sat speechless 
with her trouble as Christie paused. 

“Keep to your prayers, and let me go my own way, 
it’s the shortest,’’ muttered Harry, with his face hidden, 
and his head down on his folded arms. 

“ Boys, boys, you'll kill me if you say such things! I 
have more now than I can bear. Don’t drive me wild 
with your reproaches to each other!" cried their 
mother, her heart rent with the remorse that came 
too late. 

“No fear of that; you are not a Carrol,” answered 
Harry, with the pitiless bluntness of a resentful and re- 
bellious boy. 

Augustine turned on him with a wrathful flash of 
the eye, and a warning ring in his stern voice, as he 
pointed to the door. 

*“ You shall notinsult your mother! Ask her pardon, 
or go!” 

“She shouldask mine! I’llgo. When you want me, 
you'll know where to find me.’”’ And, with a reckless 
laugh, Harry stormed out of the room. 

Augustine’s indignant face grew full of a new trouble 
as the door banged below, and he pressed his thin 
hands tightly together, saying, as if to himself: 

“Heaven help me! Yes, I do know; for, night after 
night, I find and bring the poor lad home from gam- 
bling-tables and the hells where souls like his are lost.”’ 

Here Christie thought to slip away, feeling that it 
Was no place for her now that her errand was done. 
But Mrs. Carrol called her back. 

‘*Miss Devon—Christie—forgive me that I did not 
trust you sooner. It was so hard to tell; I hoped so 
much from time; I never could believe that my poor 
children would be made the victims of my mistake. Do 
not forsake us: Helen loves you so. Stay with her, I 
implore you, and let a most unhappy mother plead for 
a most unhappy child.’’ Then Christie went to the 
poor woman, and earnestly assured her of her love and 
loyalty; for now she felt doubly bound to them be- 
cause they trusted her. 

““What shall we do?”’ they said to her, with pathetic 
submission, turning like sick people to a healthful soul 
for help and comfort. 

“Tell Bella all the truth, and help her to refuse her 
lover. Do this just thing, and God will strengthen 
you to bear the consequences,”’ was her answer, though 
she trembled at the responsibility they put upon her. 

‘“Not yet,” cried Mrs. Carrol. ‘“ Let the poor child 
enjoy the holidays with a light heart—then we will tell 
her; and then Heaven help us all!” 

So it was decided; for only a week or two of the old 
year remained, and no one had the heart to rob poor 
Bella of the little span of blissful ignorance that now 
remained to her. 

A terrible time was that to Christie; for, while one 
sister, blessed with beauty, youth, love, and pleasure, 
tasted life at its sweetest, the other sat in the black 
shadow of a growing dread, and wearied Heaven with 
piteous prayers for her relief. 

“The old horror is coming back; I feel it creeping 
over me. Don't let it come, Christie! Stay by me! 
Help me! Keep me sane! And if you cannot, ask 
God to take me quickly! ” 

With words like these, poor Helen clung to Christie; 
and, soul and body, Christie devoted herself to the 
afflicted girl. She would not see her mother; and the 
unhappy woman haunted that closed door, hungering 
for the look, the word, that never cametoher. Augus- 





tine was her consolation, and, during those troublous 
days, the priest was forgotten in the son. But Harry 
was all in all to Helen then; and it was touching to see 
how these unfortunate young creatures clung to one 
another, she tenderly trying to keep him from the wild 
life that was surely hastening the fate he might other- 
wise escape for years, and he patiently bearing all her 
moods, eager to cheer and soothe the sad captivity 
from which he could not save her. 

These tender ministrations seemed to be blessed at 
last; and Christie began to hope the haunting terror 
would pass by, as quiet gloom succeeded to wild excite- 
ment. The cheerful spirit of the season seemed to reach 
even that sad recom; and, in preparing gifts for others, 
Helen seemed to find a little of that best of all gifts— 
peace for herself. 

On New Year’s morning, Christie found her garland- 
ing her lover’s picture with white roses and the myrtle 
sprays brides wear. 

“These were his favorite flowers, and I meant to 
make my wedding wreath of this sweet-scented myrtle, 
because he gave it to me,’’ she said, with a look that 
made Christie's eyes growdim. ‘ Don't grieve for me, 
dear; we shall surely meet hereafter, though so far 
asunder here. Nothing can part us there, I devoutly 
believe; for we leave our burdens all behind us when 
we go.”’ Then, in alighter tone, she said, with her arm 
on Christie’s neck : 

“This day is to be a happy one no matter what comes 
after it. I'm going to be my old self for a little while, 
and forget there’s such a word as sorrow. Help me to 
dress, so that when the boys come up they may find the 
sister Nell they have not seen for two long years.” 

“Will you wear this, my darling? Your mother sends 
it, and she tried to have it dainty and beautiful enough 
to please you. See, your own colors, though the bows 
are only laid on that they may be changed for others 
if you like.” 

As she spoke Christie lifted the cover of the box old 
Hester had just brought in, and displayed a cashmere 
wrapper, creamy-white, silk-lined, down-trimmed, and 
delicately relieved by rosy knots, like holly berries 
lying upon snow. Helen looked at it without a word 
for several minutes, then gathering up the ribbons, 
with a strange smile, she said: 

“T like it better so; but I’ll not wear it yet.” 

* Bless and save us, deary; it must have a bit of color 
somewhere, else it looks just like a shroud,” cried Hes- 
ter, and then wrung her hands in dismay as Helen 
answered, quietly : 

‘* Ah, well, keep it for me, then. I shall be happier 
when I wear it so than in the gayest gown I own, for 
when you put it on, this poor head and heart of mine 
will be quiet at last.” 

Motioning Hester to remove the box, Christie tried 
to banish the cloud her unlucky words had brought to 
Helen’s face, by chatting cheerfully as she helped her 
make herself ‘* pretty for the boys."’ 

All that day she was unusually calm and sweet, and 
seemed to yield herself wholly to the happy influences 
of the hour, gave and received her gifts so cheer- 
fully that her brothers watched her with delight; and 
unconscious Bella said, as she hung about her sister, 
with loving admiration in her eyes: 

“T always thought you would get well, and now I’m 
sure of it, for you look as you used before I wentaway 
to school, and seem just like our own dear Nell.” 

“T’m glad of that; I wanted you to feel so, my Bella. 
I'll accept your happy prophecy, and hope I may get 
well soon, very soon.”’ 

So cheerfully she spoke, so tranquilly she smiled, 
that all rejoiced over her believing, with love's blind- 
ness, that she might yet conquer her malady in spite of 
their forebodings. 

It was a very happy day to Christie, not only that 
she was generously remembered and made one of them 
by all the family, but because this change for the bet- 
ter in Helen made her heart sing for joy. She had 
given time, health, and much love to the task, and 
ventured now to hope they had not been given in vain. 
One thing only marred her happiness, the sad estrange- 
ment of the daughter from her mother, and that 
evening she resolved to take advantage of Helen's 
tender mood, and plead for the poor soul who dared 
not plead for herself. 

(To be continued.) 








BY JOSIAH HOOPES. 


A N admirable feature in the commercial gar- 
dens of Europe is the clustering of ‘‘ specialties” 
in the exact spot where each is the most certain to suc- 
ceed. In fact, years of constant trial have so fully de- 
cided this question, that now one always goes to 
Haarlem to see hyacinths, tulips, and crocuses; to Or- 
leans, France, for young nursery seedlings; to the su- 
burbs of Paris for gladiolus and roses; to Ghent for 
hardy azaleas and many kinds of succulent plants; to 
the suburbs of London for geraniums and florist’s 
flowers, as well as for rhododendrons; to Edinburgh for 
seedling evergreens; to York, England, for ferns and 
alpines, and to Erfurt, Prussia, for flower seeds. Of 
all the many beautiful sights which gratified me whilst 
studying European horticulture, none gave me more 
real pleasure than did a visit to the last named locality. 
Although there are several distinct business firms at 
Erfurt, I was so much pleased with the exceeding 
neatness and perfect order displayed in every depart- 
ment of the grounds of Ernest Benary’s celebrated es- 
tablishment, that I have selected it as the “ text” for 
my present paper. 
The extent of the seed trade in and around Erfurt is 





perfectly enormous, hundreds of acres being devoted 
to the business, and hundreds of hands used during 
the various processes of growing and collecting. 

They speak there of shipping flower seeds, not only 
by the hundred-weight, but by the ton; think of that, 
my rural readers, when you purchase your tiny paper 
of mignonette and aster; it is but a drop in the bucket. 
Many firms in the vicinity are shippers on their own 
account, but the large majority of the growers con- 
tract with the few leading firms to supply them with 
specialties—one raising balsams and asters, another 
verbenas and pansies, and athird, perhaps, hollyhocks, 
carnations, ete. Occasionally a leading seed house will 
have his Ten Week’s Stock or asters grown by several 
parties, so that failures may be avoided, and sometimes 
particular growers invariably excel in one flower, as, 
for instance, the carnation, when it will receive some 
one’s constant care. 

At Benary’s establishment we commenced with his 
home-grounds, where there are several commodious 
and exceedingly neat greenhouses devoted to the rarer 
seeds. The first we found filled with the finest strains 
of fuchsias, then two houses of gloxinias in full bloom, 
all raised from seeds of his own saving. Two houses 
of coleus, embracing all the finer kinds, were then ex- 
amined, and adjoining them, a house, 120 feet in length, 
contained about 10,000 plants of the Chinese primrose, 
in great variety of color. All of these plants were 
grown for their seeds alone. These houses were 
shaded with a very convenient and sightly material, 
made from slender wooden strips, fastened together 
by means of strong twine, and painted green, some- 
what in the style of old-fashioned window-biinds. 
Beautiful plants of humea purpurea with their long, 
delicate, purple plumes, made a fine show in the open 
ground, and I think it will prove available here as a 
striking lawn-plant, being more showy than the old 
bumea elegans. Platforms with roofs are greatly in 
vogue for raising many kinds of plants, as the free cir- 
culation of air is conducive to the perfection of seeds; 
one of these was filled with the finest double-flowering 
petunias I had ever seen, one»particular flower measur- 
ing four inches in diameter, and another was especially 
striking on account of its peculiar marking—pink with 
arich green border. 

Every shade and colorappeared to be represented in 
the collection, including so-called selfs (or flowers of a 
single color) stripes, mottled, green-edged, etc. Ad- 
joining the above was a similar house filled with the 
single varieties, and these had all been dusted with 
pollen from the double strain, the stamens of the 
former having been previously removed. About 
thirty per cent. of the proceeds are expected to pro- 
duce double flowers. The collection of shrubby calceo- 
larias was likewise especially noticeable for their 
uniqueness in habit and color. Here also was a table 
covered with the new Phlox Drummondii cardinailis, of 
a bright red color, exceedingly striking, and valuable 
for ribboning. A bed of “‘ Forget-me-not” (myosotis 
azorica coelestina) introduced to notice two years since, 
attracted attention from its beautiful tint and free- 
flowering habit. Beds of daisies, the seeds of which 
yield a large per-centage of double-flowering plants, 
were, as they always prove, very pretty. In oneof the 
houses devoted to mixed plants, we noticed a number 
of the newer kinds of Bigonia, now in use for their 
flowers, and which come singularly true from seed; I 
allude to the B. sedenii, Veitchii, boliviensis, and other 
allied varieties. A showy species of Solanum, 8. py- 
racanthum, with yellow or orange colored ribs to the 
leaves, and spines of the same tint, wiM, I presume, 
prove equally as showy with us, in a group of sub- 
tropical plants. S. marginatum, with silvery-white 
foliage, is also charming for the same purpose. 

Another pretty little thing, rivina humilis, covered 
with its scarlet berries, will also prove very useful. A 
bed of the comparatively new species of Pentstemon— 
P. nudicaule, from California, with its tall panicles of 
scarlet flowers, greatly attracted our attention. This 
plant was discovered a few years since, I think, by 
Doctor Kellogg, of San Francisco, who kindly fur- 
nished the writer with seeds; they grew, and lived over 
one winter, but, through carelessness, died afterward. 
It is hardy, and one of the most conspicuous herbaceous 
plants now in cultivation. 

Who does not know, and consequently love, our 
gaudy Cardinal flower (lobelia cardinalis), with its tall 
spikes of dazzling scarlet? Here, in Benary's collec- 
tion of choice novelties, was a long bed, filled with a 
superb variety of the above, remarkable for its rich 
purple leaves, and in every way a perfect “gem.” 
They were ten years in “ setting"’ this sport, é.¢., in 
making it come true from seed—a trial of patience 
which none but an enthusiastic lover of flowers can 
appreciate. One of the enclosures belonging to this 
firm, situated a short distance outside the walls of the 
town, is devoted to the raising of cauliflowers and 
celery. Erfurt seed of these are celebrated wherever 
they are grown. Ten acres were in the enclosure, and 
the whole area was laid out in beds, neatly edged with 
closely shaven grass. Between the beds were streams 
of pure spring water, the ditches being ten feet in 
width, where a sweet water-cress was luxuriating. 
Laborers, with tin-pans fastened to long poles, were 
busy dipping up the water and irrigating the plants. 
The Erfurt Dwarf cauliflower is considered the stand- 
ard of excellence, and is very low, with large snow- 
white heads. About 100,000 are annually grown by 
this firm alone, and their cultivation is attended with 
no little expense and care. The beds are raised about 
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two feet high, and thoroughly enriched with well- 
rotted horse-stable manure. The seeds are sown about 
the first of April, and the heads are fit to cut by the 
middle of July. 

In September, seeds are again sown for forcing. 
Prices here are very low—forced heads usually bring- 
ing 6d. each; by midsummer, they sell for sixpence, 
but later in the season the price somewhat advances. 
Last year prices were exceedingly low, fine heads sell- 
ing from 44d. to 5d. After the cauliflowers are cut, 
the ground is planted with celery, and with such 
excellent culture as they here receive, one can imagine 
the immense yield. We were informed that 150 acres 
around this city were devoted to cauliflower-growing 
alone. After leaving these grounds, we rode to an- 
other lot, where we saw thirty frames, filled with en- 
ormous coekscombs, of every shade of color, making 
arich show. Carnations, in full bloom, then attracted 
our notice, not only on account of the great di- 
versity of color and markings, but for the delicious 
perfume as well. Ona covered platform were neatly 
arranged 10,000 pots, with these very healthy plants, 
carefully trained to stakes, and filled with bloom. 
Close beside them, about one acre of seedling plants, 
all double, were growing in the open ground, and com- 
pletely covered with blossoms. Only ten per cent. came 
single, and these had been immediately taken out and 
destroyed. Three men attend exclusively to the car- 
nation department, and they are constantly employed 
during the growing and seeding seasons. Another crop 
here, rising with the former, is the immense stock of 
mignonette. Asan instance of the amount of its seed 
grown by this firm, fifty hundredweight is annually 
gathered and sold. The Ten Weeks’ Stocks require 
very careful attention if the finest strain of seeds is re- 
quired. About seven plants are grown in asix-inch pot, 
with a small per-centage (two or three) of the same, pro- 
ducing single flowers; the pollen from the double 
blooms then fertilize the single, and thus ensure in the 
succeeding generation a satisfactory amount of double 
blossoms. The pots, of which 200,000 are now in use, 
are placed on narrow shelves, the latter one above an- 
other, until the structure is about twelve feet in 
height, and at the top covered with a sloping roof. The 
seeds of ‘stocks,’ or, as they were termed by old 
gardeners, “ gillyflowers,’’ will produce from fifty to 
eighty per cent. of double blossoms. In one enclosure, 
we noticed a large wheel had been recently iatroduced 
for the purpose of forcing water to an elevated tank, 
whence it was distributed all over the grounds; thus 
one man can now irrigate as much surface as in for- 
mer times three men accomplished with buckets. 

The garden of four acres devoted to testing vegetable 
seeds is unique in its way. Here were specimens of 
3,400 varieties growing, each in its little division, care- 
fully labelled with name and date of sowing, so that 
customers could not only have an opportunity of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of each, but also ascertain the 
germinating quality of the seeds, and the per-centage 
that grow. 

About eight acres are covered with Balsams (Lady- 
Slippers, my elderly friends), of almost innumerable 
shades of cojor, as well as a great diversity in height. 
These were set about eighteen inches apart, and the 
ground preserved scrupulously clean. They require, 
possibly, more water than any of the so-called “ flor- 
ist’s flowers,’’ and consequently the surface of the soil 
had been daily drenched. An exceedingly pretty 
Feverfew, named Mabricaria eximium grandiflorum, 
was here in perfection, with pure white flowers, neatly 
quilled. Phlox Drummondii, grown in four-feet beds, 
was of course a leading feature (ten or twelve acres 
covered), and the striking difference in color was espe- 
cially remarked. A variety—William the First—was 
very distinct, maroon ground, with a white stripe 
on each petal. In the vast collection of pinks I 
was particularly struck with the showy Dianthus la- 
ciniatus, occupying about one acre. These were not 
only double (only one-fifth single originally), but very 
brilliant in the various shades. This strain is said to 
be the finest in the market. Other kinds of pinks were 
bere in endless profusion, and well worthy of notice, 
as, for instance, the D. Heddewegii, covering one acre, 
and the Diadem Pink, about half an acre. The pan- 
sies and larkspurs richly deserve mention, but the ex- 
cessive drought had told severely on their flowers. 
Enough remained, however, to tell the tale of beauty, 
and we could well imagine how attractive they must 
have appeared early in the season. As we approached 
the marigold department, embracing two acres, one 
must see to understand the rich golden color spread 
out before us. Tinted like the rays of the setting sun, 
from a pale lemon to a bright yellow, and then chang- 
ing to a brilliant orange, no work of art could possibly 
equal it. In the distance, skirting the outer edge, we 
could see the striped French varieties, forming an 
agreeable frame, as it were, to the picture. I had pre- 
viously been prejudiced against this simple, old-fash- 
ioned flower, but I must confess my feelings under- 
went an entire change before leaving this gorgeous 
sight, Equally as brilliant, and embracing a greater 
diversity of tints, was the immense collection of tro- 
poolums, perhaps better known as nasturtiums. Seve- 
ral acres laid out in beds, with each kind pure and un- 
contaminated, side by side, produced an effect that 
was really grand. Could our old-time florists step into 
these grounds, and take a glance at the wonderful im- 
provement made in this old-fashioned garden vege- 
table, they would undoubtedly be at least slightly as- 
tonished to see “’sturtions”’ so very attractive. 





The Scarlet Tom Thumb was probably most brilliant, 
and King Theodore the deepest in color. Twenty-five 
acres of asters was next visited, but unfortunately the 
flowers were only just commencing to expand, and 
consequently we were not able to enjoy their beauty 
as we could have wished; but enough were out to 
judge of their perfection, and it was an casy task to 
imagine what they would be in a very short time. 
Well do I remember the Queen Marguerettes of my 
good old grandmother's garden, and what store was 
set by those tame old flowers, like the ox-eye daisy of 
the fields; and yet, in a few short years, the very same 
plant, by skill and perseverance, has been changed 
into the greatest perfection of floricultural beauty. 
This crop is a specialty here; and, in addition to the 
above, they have twenty acres more grown for them, 
making forty-five in all. Our visits to the many small 
places around Erfurt, where seeds are grown for this 
one establishment, was quite interesting. At one of 
these we counted fifteen tall platforms, holding thirty 
thousand pots of Ten Weeks’ Stocks. Seven hundred 
feet of frames were devoted to the fancy varieties of 
cucumbers, and, although they were apparently filled 
with fruit, the owner informed us he would not realize 
more than one pound of seed from the lot, so unpro- 
ductive are they in this respect. At another garden 
pansies were a specialty ; and at another four thousand 
plants of petunias received the almost undivided care 
of the proprietor. This vast establishment employs 
about two hundred and fifty acres in all, one hundred 
of which are under their immediate supervision. To 
work this mammoth garden requires one hundred 
hands, the men receiving from two shillings to two and 
sixpence per duy, and the women one and sixpence. 

I could not pretend to enumerate all the very hand- 
some flowers that arrested ny attention, but in the 
foregoing hasty notes I have merely named such as 
seemed to me especially attractive. Time and space 
prevent me from describing the finest collection of 
cactaces, perhaps, in the whole world, as seen at 
Haage and Schmidt's extensive grounds near Erfurt; 
nor, in fact, any of the lesser gardens, of which there 
are so many in the immediate vicinity, but quite 
enough has been said already to give my readers a fair 
insight into what was to me the greatest treat I ever 
experienced in cultivated flowers. 





CHRISTIANIZED INDIANS. 


Bocey Depot, CHocTAW NATION, } 
INDIAN TERRITORY, Jan. 6, 1873. 5 
HE influence of tne Christian Union is not al- 
together confined to ‘‘ the States,”’ for even here, 
away out among the Indian tribes, it has its readers, 
who receive its weekly visits with much pleasure. 

When your one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
readers think of the American Indians, there come up 
in their minds visions of tall men, with painted faces 
and red blankets, living by hunting and fishing, and 
who take especial pleasure in exercising with the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife; women with black eyes and 
long black hair, with rings in their ears and noses, and 
carrying the papoose on their backs; a people with no 
hearth-stones—with no pleasant homes; but living a 
wandering life like the Arabs of the desert. This is 
your idea—but how very different is the reality? Go 
with me through this nation, and you will find pleas- 
ant homes—a moral Christian community, and a peo- 
ple giving large thought to the improvement of their 
homes, and education of their children. They are 
spending more money, pro rata to the population, for 
the education of the rising generation, than either of 
the States adjoining the Territory. Jn truth the 
Chickasaw tribe devotes yearly, a sum, in proportion 
to their numbers, for educational purposes, larger than 
that of any State in the United States. This tribe 
numbers about five thousand persons, and their annual 
expenditure for schools is nearly fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Every child in the nation has the opportunity of 
attending a good school and receiving a good English 
education. 

Will you take the trouble to examine Colton’s last 
map of Indian Territory, or any good modern map? 
Find the 98° west longitude. East of that line are 
located the tribes of Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, 
Seminoles, Cherokees and many smaller tribes. The 
couutry is one of the most beautitui on the continent. 
Travelers have failed to describe the beauty of its val- 
leys, the richness of its prairies, the clearness and 
abundance of its beautiful streams of water, and its 
wealth in minerals, of gold, copper, lead and coal. Its 
climate is beyond comparison the finest of any portion 
of our continent (I speak from experience, having 
traversed nearly every State of the Union). The con- 
dition of these civilized tribes of Indians is such as to 
gratify the Christian heart, and encourage every 
American in efforts towards the civilization of all In- 
dians on the continent. Only fifty years ago these In- 
dians were as ignorant, as wild and uncultivated as are 
now the Apaches, and Kiowas, and Comanches. Now 
they not only have good schools, but good churches, 
with native ministers of the Gospel preaching every 
Sabbath, and giving all an opportunity of hearing of 
the “ Bread of Life.’"’ They have Sunday schools, en- 
abling every child that cannot get religious instruction 
at home, to find it on the Sabbath. One of the best 
Sunday schools, for a country district, that I know of, 
is located at ‘‘Old Boggy,’ and has for its Superin- 
tendent the Indian Agent for the Choctaws.and Chicka- 





saws, who (thanks to the Home Missionary Board in 
securing the appointment of a Christian gentleman) 
brings to the nation not only the faculty of thoroughly 
administering the duties of his office, but the capacity 
for making an efficient Sunday School Superintendent. 
In these Choctaw homes, around their hearth-stones, 
you will hear sung the same sweet hymns that gladden 
your own Christian homes. This morning 1] heard 
“On Jordan’s Stormy Banks I Stand,” and, “I Love 
Thy Kingdom, Lord,” &c., and Mrs. Prentiss’s sweet 
hyians: 
** More love to Thee, O Christ! 
More love to Thee 

and 
* Press Closer, my child, to Me, 
Closer to Me." 

These tribes bave hitherto held their lands in corm- 
mon, but there is a growing disposition to divide the 
lands in severalty—and the Chickasaws have taken the 
first step towards so important an event by passing, at 
their last General Council, resolutions requesting the 
President of the United States to fulfill the Treaty 
stipulation providing for such division of the lands. 
It is hoped President Grant will act with great prompt- 
ness in carrying forward this good work. 

Above all things it is hoped that Congress will not 
pass any Territorial Bill depriving these tribes of any 
of the rights secured by Treaty, but leave that question 
for the Indians themselves to work out. 

May we look to the Christian Union, to use its in- 
fluence in keeping Congress on the right side of this 
question ? NUTAKISH. 





LETTERS TO A SCEPTIC., 
OF THLE DIVINE FORGIVENESS, 

My Dear Sir: 
“TS there any reason to believe that God for 
gives sins at all?” 
This appears to me to be a fundamental question. 
Rationalists generally agree with you in answering the 
interrogatory in the negative. Rationalism provides 
tolerably well for a man who has done no wrong, 
formed no evil habits, fallen into no sinful courses, 
needs no help to get him back to virtue again. But it 
has little or nothing to offer to a man who has corrupt- 
ed his conscience, or weakened his will, or impaired his 
native capacity for love and for generous deeds, or 
petrified bis nature with pride, but in whom any desire 
for reformation has been awakened. To all such Ra- 
tionalism appears to me to say: “ You must take care 
of yourself. Your present character is the result of 
your own fault. You must make the best of it, and 
not expect any help from God.” 

This is not a pleasant philosophy for such of us as 
have a consciousness that we are not what we want to 
be, and that we need some help in order to become so. 
Is it a true philosophy? 

I heard a sermon from Dr. Argure last summer (and 
I need not tell you that Dr. Argure is orthodox of 
the orthodox), in which he answered your question 
in the negative. ‘There isnoreason,” he said, substan- 
tially, ‘‘for believing that God forgives sims.’ This 
sermon was taken from the text, ‘‘ Who is a God like 
unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity?’’ He undertook 
to show us, in the first place, that it was the teaching 
of nature that God was remorseless and unforgiving. 
‘*Nature,” he said, “‘ knew no such thing as pardon. No 
man could violate natural laws, and escape the conse- 
quences of his wrong-doing.’’ He used almost the very 
illustrations you employ. ‘‘ Noone,” said he, “‘ can put 
his hand into the fire and escape the burn, or drink to 
excess and escape disease. It was for this reason, he 
contended, that aN heathen religions, all religions 
founded on nature, recognize no divine pardon, and 
compel every offender to bear, in penances here or 
penalties hereafter, the divine wrath. It was only the 
Bible which disclosed God as a forgiving God; and the 
doctrine of the divine forgiving love must be accepted 
by an act of simple faith; it cannot be proved to the 
reason. 

I confess, if I believed the doctor's position to bea 
true one, I should want to reconsider the grounds of 
my faith in the Bible. If I found God teaching one 
thing m nature, and in a book purporting to come frem 
him teaching the opposite, I should hesitate long be- 
fore I accepted the book. The contrast would oppress 
me. I cannot believe one thing with my reason and 
the opposite with my faith. 

But it appears to me that Dr. Argure was wrong; 
though I hesitate about publicly dissenting from an 
orthodox authority so unimpeachable. It appears to 
me that nature is not remorseless, but merciful; that 
in nature there exists the type or shadow of divine for- 
giving love; that, without a Bible, one might weil con- 
clude that there was somewhere a power for helping 
men out of the consequences of their own disobedience 
of law; though, without a Bible, we could not know 
where to look for it. 

At Binghamton, in this State, is a large asylum de- 
voted to the cure of inebriates. The founders of this 
asylum beleve that inebriacy is a physical disease. 
Hard drink disorders the stomach, the kidneys, the 
lungs, the liver, and, above all, the nerves and the 
brain. It produces an inordinate craving, which only 
liquor can satisfy. At the same time, it weakens the 
will, and renders it powerless to resist this diseased ap- 
petite. The same thing is true of opium. “If,” said 
an opium-eater to the physician in this establishment, 
“T should see a piece of opium on the table before me, 
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and between it and me a knife was playing backward 
and forward with the rapidity of lightning, and I knew 
that if I reached for the opium the knife would cut off 
my fingers, I could not resist the temptation; I should 
try for the opium.” When men have so diseased them- 
selves that moral influences are no longer powerful, 
and they cannot resist the appetite for liquor by a mere 
resolution of the will, they are brought here to be 
cured, 

“Doctor,” said I to the attendant physician, on the 
occasion of arecent visit to this asylum, ‘* what remedies 
do you employ? Is there any specific for drunken- 
ness ?’’ 

“There is no specific,” he replied. ‘ Rest, good air, 
plain food, and total abstinence are the only remedies 
for inebriacy. Nature does the rest.” 

Nuture does the rest! This, observe, is not the testi- 
mony of theology but of science. A man, for ten years, 
bas been giving himself up to debauchery. He has re- 
sisted the counsels of his friends, the admonitions of his 
father, the prayers of his mother, the entreaties of his 
wife. He has gone from bad to worse, till all, or nearly 
all, have abandoned him. ‘ More than once,” said one 
of these men to me, “1 bave put a stone in my pocket, 
and stood on the edge of a ferry-boat, resolved to jump 
off and put an end to my misery, but lacked the cour- 
age.’’ The stomach is diseased, the tissues are inflamed, 
the nerves shattered, the brain disordered, the blood im- 
pure, the eyes bloodshot, and the limbs trembling. This 
man comes to this asylum. Tie lays aside the stimula- 
tion of the cup, that of business, that of unhealthful 
food. In brief, he ceases to do evil. And straightway, 
naturc—remorseless nature, unforgiving nature!—be- 
gins to undo this man’s own undoing, to repair the 
ravages he has committed on himself. It rebuilds the 
wasted tissue, purifies the corrupted blood, restores 
vigor to the enfeebled nerves, gives back power to the 
decrepit will, and, in six months’ time, restores the self- 
made invalid to manhood again. 

This work nature carries on everywhere in this 
sin-stricken and sorrowful world of ours. So long as 
we continue our vioiation of nature’s laws, we suffer 
her penalties. But no sooner do we cease to do evil 
than she begins to take from us the consequences we 
have brought upon ourselves. The broken bone shoe 
begins to knit together; the gaping wound she heals; 
the inflamed tissues she restores to health. And when 
self-inflicted disease has gone so far that the restorative 
agencies of the body are inadequate, nature without 
is rich in herbs whose only function is to bear the mes- 
sage of divine pardon to the lacerated body, to deliver 
it from the just penalties of violated law. What a 
world, indeed, this would be if nature were as unfor- 
giving as Dr. Argure represented it. The broken bone 
would hang forever loose; the wound would never 
close; the system, once disordered, would never be re- 
stored to health. Not the imagination of Dante him- 


self conceived of anything more horrible than the hell | 
this world would be, if, even in the realm of physical | 


nature, there was no forgiveness. It would be but a 


home of helpless incurables. 


The only question, then, appears to me to be, whether, | 


while God thus provides pardon and health for the 
body, he provides more for the soul? He restores the 
physical, does he restore the immaterial part? If I 
wrong my body, and repent, he removes the penalty, 
and restores health. If I wrong my soul, and then re- 
pent, does he leave me to bear forever the burden of 
my own sin? Diseases of the body he makes haste to 
heal; has he no compassion for diseases of the spirit? 
If self-indulgence has all but destroyed the nerves and 
muscles, he gives them back when the offender ceases 
to do evil and begins to learn to do well. If pride has 
hardened the soul, if ambition has corrupted it, if sel- 
fishness has impoverished it, if chronic passion has 
crazed it, and the man learns late the bitterness of sin, 
and yearns for a restoration of soul-health, is there no 
remedy for him in God’s pharmacopeeia? 

That there is such a spiritual remedy for sin is the 
teaching of the New Testament. It is not that men 
may sin, and know nothing of the consequences. It is 
not that they may go on in transgression for a life-time, 
and efface the record at the end with a penance, and a 
prayer, and a priestly absolution. It is not that sins 
are a burden that can be “strapped and unstrapped— 
put off and put on.” It is that God undoes our own 
undoing; that he heals us of our diseases, and cures us 
of our infirmities. It is that Christ is the Great Physi- 
cian, and that, when we cease to do evil, when we un- 
feignedly repent us of our wrong-doing, and stop the 
violation of his law, which has brought his penalty 
upon us, Christ is the medium which begins the work 
of recuperation ; dissolves the habits which our life has 
laid up like strong walls about us; melts our pride; 
thaws out our selfishness; subdues our appetite; tames 
our passions, and brings to us the health which consists 
of love toward God and man. How? Dr. Arguer can 
tellyou how. But I understand how Christ heals me as 
little as Naaman understood how the Jordan cleansed 
him of his leprosy, or as I understand how quinine 
breaks up chills, or aconite checks fever. The fact is 
the only important thing, and to the fact of God’s crea- 
tive grace in Christ Jesus there are probably more 
united testimonies than to any other disputed fact in 
all the experience of the world. The efficacy of no 
specific in medical science is sustained by the actual 
experience of so many witnesses as the efficacy of 
Christ in the heart, to eradicate the effects of sinful 
habits, and restore the soul to its healthful and nor- 
mal condition. 





It is very easy, it appears to me, for you to test this 
question for yourself. Take any evil habit or propen- 
sity which you find strong within you and hard to be 
combated. Go to God with it. Ask him, for Christ’s 
sake, to help you to overcome it. Take Christ as your 
physician, the New Testament as your prescription. 
Follow his directions as you would follow those of the 
physician in the case of physical disease. Then see 
whether, in your own case, he does not prove himself 
to be the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world. 

Dr. Arguer will pronounce this a very illogical letter. 
He will declare the analogy between the creative pro- 
cesses of nature and the divine healing of the soul, in 
several important respects, defective and illusory. Very 
likely. But I am not trying to write a logical letter. I 
am not ambitious to obtain a title of D.D. for theological 
acumen. I am only trying to tell you why it is that I be- 
lieve that God pardons sin; and my reason for believing 
it is the same which leads my friend H— to believe in 
the Binghamton Inebriate Asylum. Hehas been there; 
and it has made aman ef him. I Lave been to Christ. 
Hie has made aman of me. I went to him with an im- 
petuous temper, which I had tried in vain to curb. He 
has so far cured it that it now disturbs me more than 
my friends. I went to him with a self-willed and ob- 
stinate spirit. Though I still like to have my own way, 
he has taught me how to yield my will to others, and, 
chiefly, how to yield it to him. I know that he par- 
dons—that he heals—because he has begun the work of 
healingin me. And testifying out of my own experi- 
ence to the love and power of the Great Physician, I 
would fain that you, that every one who doubts, and 
yet desires to be healed, would try him as I tried him, 
and ascertain, by personal experience, whether he 
be not a healer; whether or no God does not, here in 
this life, forgive sins. 

Yours sincerely, 
LAICUS. 





LOVE, 
(HUMAN AND DIVINE) 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


I. 
SEA, deep sea, heart-pulsing sea, 
All-conquering ruler! life is-brave, 

To bend to thee, as wave to wave, 
Though thou from wreck may’st hardly save, 
(While every sense thou dar’st to lave 
In a full tide of ecstasy). 
For joy, or pain, or what may be, 
Through shine and shadow, loyally, 
Thy liege am I, O, mastering sea! 


Il. 
O sea, blue sea, fair smiling sea, 
With feathered crests by sunshine smote! 
In days gone by I launched my boat, 
Gaily on soft warm waves to float 
For aye and aye. Sad breakers wrote, 
Upon the shore, how recklessly 
A tossing biliow scatters, free 
Of fancied bounds, youth’s hope in thee, 
Thou shining, storm-brewed, changeful sea! 


III. 
Yet boundless sea! unfathomed sea! 
If on the sands thy shallows beat, 
Thy central depth knows no deceit. 
Where once I sailed, I walk to meet 
A Form, that stands with restful feet, 
Crowning thy untamed mystery ; 
Light leads my footsteps tenderly— 
Upbearing arms outstretch to me— 
And thou art mine, eternal sea! 





RELIGION OF THE HARMONISTS. 
BY AARON WILLIAMS, D.D. 


HE society founded by George Rapp, in West- 

ern Pennsylvania in 1805, on the basis of a com- 
munity of goods and the practice of celibacy, still 
maintains its existence, although with little of the no- 
toriety which it had some years ago. Its history is full 
of interest, especially to the students of social science ; 
but it is chiefly of its religious peculiarities, as not 
being generally known, that this article proposes to 
treat. 

Like the Moravians, Mennonites, Dunkards, and 
others who settled in Eastern Pennsylvania in the last 
century, the Harmonists (or Economists, as they are 
more commonly called) came from Germany, chiefly 
in pursuit of freedom to worship God. George Rapp 
and his adherents belonged to a class of people in 
Wurtemberg who were called Separatists or Pictists, 
of somewhat kindred character with the Puritans of 
England. They were persecuted, and sought a refuge 
in this land of freedom. They formed their first settle- 
ment in Butler County, Pa., calling their town Har- 
mony, from the name of their community, which was 
called the “‘ Harmony Society.” After remaining there 
ten years, they removed to the State of Indiana, where 
they built a new town on the banks of the Wabash, 
known as New Harmony, but which, after the lapse of 
another ten years, they sold out to Robert Owen who 
established there his celebrated but rather short-lived 
community. In 1825, Rapp and his people returned to 


Pennsylvania, and built their present town of Econo- 
my on the north bank of the Ohio, seventeen miles 
west of Pittsburgh. 

Their whole social system is but the carrying out of 








their peculiar religious views. Atgtheir first settlement 
they organized themselves into association on the 
principle of community of goods. They threw all their 
possessions into a common stock ; those who had wealth 
agreeing as cheerfully as those who had nothing, to 
share henceforth all things in common. They adopted 
a simple and uniform style of dress, and proceeded to 
build their family residences as much alike as possible. 
This they did in imitation of the primitive Christians, 
who “had all things common.” 

Some two years subsequent to their organization, 
under the influence of what they denominate “a fresh 
religious revival,”’ they made a further advance toward 
what they believed to be a more pure and holy life, by 
abjuring matrimony. For this they claim the sanction 
of such passages of Scripture as Matt. xix. 10-12; xxii. 
30; Rev. xiv. 4; 1 Cor. vii. 7,8, 23-29, ete. 

In this self-denial for Christ's sake Rapp himself, and 
his son, set the example, by separating from their 
wives. Families continued to dwell together as before, 
but henceforth, by mutual agrcement, ‘they that had 
wives were as though they had none,” and no new 
marriages took place in the society. 

The practice of celibacy was only a more full and 
consistent carrying out of their fuadamental principle 
of entire equality in all things, which implied an absti- 
nence on the part of individuals from every indulgence 
in which all alike might not participate. The same 
principle was also applied to the use of tobacco; and 
many 2 beloved meerschaum was brought on an ap- 
pointed day to their place of meeting, and thrown into 
a fire prepared for this holocaust. 

But the chief inducement to these acts of self-denial, 
especially in the matter of celibacy, was their expecta- 
tion of the specdy personal coming of the Lord, They 
are most decided pre-millenarians. 

They believed that they would be the better pre- 
pared for the Lord’s coming by anticipating the “ first 
resurrection,” then to take place as they supposed, and 
after which ‘they neither marry nor are given in mar 
riage, but are as the angels of God.’ They believed, 
with Bengel, Stilling, and others, that the second ad- 
vent would take place as early as 1836, and had made 
every preparation for the journey to the land of Israel 
when the Lord should appear there. 

They were again confidently expecting this event to 
occur in 1848, and when “ Father Rapp” was on his 
death-bed, in 1847, he said to one who sat by him: “If 
I did not so fully believe that the Lord had designed 
me to place our society before his presence in the land 
of Canaan, I would consider this my last.” Being now 
nearly ninety years of age, both he and his people had 
come to believe that he would not die until he had 
seen the Lord’s coming. Since these repeated disap- 
pointments they have ceased to calculate the times or 
the seasons, but, like other millemarians, are looking for 
the great consummation as not unlikely to take place 
at any moment. 

They are, however, by no means a set of weak en- 
thusiasts. They are constant students of the Word of 
God, and are a people of devout spirit, while they 
are also diligent in business, and prosecute all their 
worldly enterprises as industriously as any other 
people. 

As to their religious faith in other respects, they ac- 
knewledge no written creed but the Bibleitself. They 
are very decided Unitarians, and highly exalt the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ, making him all in all in ther 
system of salvation. They formerly kept up a friendly 
correspondence and interchange of visits with the 
Shakers, whom they resemble in their social organiza- 
tion; but all such communication was broken off when 
they found the Shakers to be heterodox in regard to 
the divinity of Christ. They are not, however, intole- 
rant or denunciatory toward other Christian denomi- 
nations, whether Catholic or Protestant, but they are 
decided in maintaining their own views, which are 
rather practical than dogmatic. ‘‘A total regenera- 
tion of heart, through the mercy and grace of our Sa- 
vior,” they regard as indispensable. In their owa 
words: ‘Love to God above all, and to thy neighber 
as thyself, without laying much stress on forms, letter 
or ceremony, is the swm and substance of our religious 
creed.” 

They have no denominational name, or ecclesiastical 
organization, apart from the civil community. While 
George Rapp lived, he was their prophet, priest and 
king, their preacher as well as their ruler; and since 
his death, their chief justice, or civil head is, ex officto, 
their religious teacher, who preaches to them every 
Sabbath, and administers the Lord’s Supper once a 
year to all the community. 

They take no part in politics, though all their sympa- 
thies are with the Republican party. During the late 
war, they contributed most abundantly toward the 
equipping of troops, supporting the widows and or- 
phans of soldiers, and otherwise sustaining the cause of 
freedom and the Union. Asa community they possess 
great wealth, though still practising the same frugality, 
industry and simplicity of living as in their earlier 
days, when they were poor. 

In a quiet way they contribute largely every year 
toward various philanthropic objects. 

As they are receiving no accessions, their number is 
of course constantly being reduced by death, and ina 
few years the society must become extinct. What will 
then become of their wealth, not even they themselveg 
pretend to know. Some of them think the Lord may 
yet come before they are all gone, and then all will be 
his. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


R. HOLMAN HUNT, whose ‘‘Christ in the 
Temple” was so greata triumph of art, and so 
remarkable as a representation of the youthful Christ, 
has just finished, after three years of labor on it, a 
larger and more important painting, also devoted to 
the representation of Christ, and pronounced one of 
the greatest master-pieces of modern art. It represents 
Jesus among the implements of the carpenter's craft, 
after he had reached full manhood. The moment is 
the close of the day, when Jesus, having ceased from 
work, stands erect, with arms upstretched in the an- 
cient attitude of prayer, and communes with Heaven. 
His mother has that moment opened on the floor the 
casket which held the gifts brought to the babe in the 
manger, and is wondering whether those honors really 
meant what they seemed to foretoken, when, looking 
round at her son, she sees the shadow of his erect form 
and upstretched arms projected on the wall, making 
the exact figure of a sufferer on the cross, which she 
beholds as at once an answer to her questionings and a 
foreshadowing of her sorrow. This prevision of the 
crucifixion is the subject of the picture, which hence 
is.called ‘The Shadow of Death.’ The exccution is 
said to be stereoscopic in distinctness and reality. 
—The fearful rains of several weeks past in 
Great Britain naturally brought out the Archbishop of 
of Canterbury with a recommendation to the English 
Church to use the prayer for fair weather. But now it 
seems that is an ill wind which blows nobody good, 
for statistics show that the bad weather has had some 
peculiar sanitary advantages. 
teen weeks of 1872 there was a reduction of twenty-two 
per cent. in the mortality of London—a saving of five 
thousand lives, which would in all probability have 
been sacrificed if the weather had not been so unusu- 
ally mild. Not only have the young, the aged, and 
the sickly been favored by the mild temperature, but 
the rains have cleansed the air, and have diluted the 
impurities of drinking water. It is calculated that in 
a single mouth of this last autumn sufficient rain fell 
on the surface of England and Wales to furnish the 
whole population with water at the rate of thrity gal- 
lons a head for eighteen years. 


—The London Eraminer, the able organ of Eng- 
lish radicalism of the better sort, adopts for the future 
the rule of using articles by independent writers, with 
the author’s name, withcut reference to conformity to 
the opinions of the paper. Thus Mr. J. 8. Mill appears 
in the leading article, with “Advice to Land Re- 
formers,’’ and Miss Helen Taylor in an article of gene- 
ral political criticism—‘*Too Late and Teco Soon.”’ Miss 
Taylor protests against half measures, such as letting 
women’s property, rather than woman as such, vote, 
and land reform which will not go to the root of the 
evil. Mr Mill advises land reformers to seek the abro- 
gation of primogeniture end the reform of the law of 
settlement, but not to support the scheme lately 
broached for requiring all corporate bodies and en- 
dowed institutions to sell their lands and use other 
channels of investment. Nationalization of the land, 
the substitution of national ownership for private and 
individual, is pronounced by Mr. Mill altogether un- 
suited to the present time, though by no means irra- 
tional in theory, nor impossible for the distant fu- 
ture. . 


—The most startling of recent English political 
facts, the uprisal of the English peasantry, their intel- 
ligent and thorough organization, and the appearance 
from their own ranks of an eloquent “ apostle of labor,” 
Mr. Joseph Arch, are commemorated in a modest book- 
let of eight-four pages, under the title of “ Joseph 
Arch, the Founder of the National Agricultural 
Laborers’ Union.” The eloquence of Mr. Arch had its 
first opportunity and schooling while he was a local 
preacher among the Primitive Methodists. The Ex- 
aminer says that there is no man in England at the pre- 
sent moment who has a larger or more devoted follow- 
ing than Joseph Arch, and that this following steadily 
increases from day to day; and further, that his aims 
and objects have not yet received the attention they 
deserve, and cannot be too carefully watched. 


—A new work on ‘“‘ Hindu Tribes and Castes as 
Represented in Benares,”’ shows that the original four 
castes described in Manu’s ‘Institutes’? have given 
place to a perfect jungle of caste divisions based chiefly 
upon varieties of mixture among the lower castes. The 
great mass of Hindus now belong toa number of mixed 
castes, which are separated from each other by broad 
lines of social distinction, even more vigorously than 
the four old castes were in early times. In the neigh- 
borhood of Poona there are about one hundred and 
fifty different castes, and other districts have other 
varieties of caste distinction, every province of India 
having its own particular divisions, with peculiar cus- 
toms and social rules. Each caste of the many thus 
existing contains several, sometimes many, sub-divi- 
sions or sub-castes. Thus, in the Northwest Provinces, 
the writer caste contains twelve sorts, who cannot eat 
rice together. The carpenter caste has seven sub- 
castes, so distinct from one another that they hold no 
direct social intercourse with each other, either by 
marriage or by eating or smoking together. Many of 
the lower castes are more rigid than the higher castes. 


—It is said that Lanfrey’s ‘‘History of Napoleon 
the Great,”’ coming upon a period when Napoleonism is 
under eclipse, has already done a great deal to con. 


During the last thir- | 


vince the masses throughout France that the popular 
French view of the first Bonaparte is unhistorical, and 
that a legendary hero has been made out of a warrior 
who cheated his country, and cursed her with one of 
the worst military despotisms ever seen. 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE FUTURE LIFE. 
Frmay Eventina, Feb. 7, 1873. 
i & response to some inquiries with reference 
to what is called the ‘‘intermediate state,” and 
other questions relating to man’s future condition, 
which had been suggested by a talk on the subject of 
‘* heaven,” at the previous meeting, Mr. Beecher said : 

In the first place, in regard to the “ intermediate 
state,” if by intermediate state is meant that in the 
other life a long series of unfoldings will go on before 
men touch the very altitude of character and condi- 
tion, I think it more than likely; but if by intermedi- 
ate state is meant any such thing, as I understand, that 
Dr. Hitchcock, to whom reference has been made, has 
taught, then I say that, in my own judgment, it is a 
dismal view, and that it is without any sort of positive 
affirmation in the Scriptures, but is against their 
clearest intimations. 

As against those views, I would state that there 
are three conspicuous cases in which Paul dealt with 
this subject, pamely: the transition of the soul from 
this life to the other—and that in none of them is the 
existence of an intermediate state positively affirmed. 
In each of these cases he treats the subject as though 
a man’s dismission from this world would be followed 
by immediate access to the land of joy. In the fifteenth 
chapter of 1st Corinthians, he says: 

“Tshow youamystery. We shall noi all sleep [he evidently 
supposed that the last day would come in his lifetime], but 
we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mor- 
tal must put on immortality. So when this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on 
immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” 

Now, that is not the language which describes a 
man who is going out of one state of imperfec- 
tion into another. It is language which betokens 
an entrance into a victorious condition. There is 
no doubt that it was Paul’s impression that this would 
take place while he yet lived. If you will turn to 
the fourth and fifth chapters of 2d Corinthians, you 
will find that he says: 

Knowing that he which raised up the Lord Jesus shall 
raise up us also by Jesus, and shall present us with you.” 


Here he couples the resurrection of men with the 
resurrection of Christ, which was immediate. The in- 
ference is, that men, like Christ, on dying will enter 
upon the final state of blessedness. The idea which is 
conveyed is, that a loving, longing soul, when it dies, 
will be raised by the same power that Christ was raised 
by, and that it will be with Christ. That this might 
not be misunderstood, or left at hazard, he goes on to 
say: 

“We know that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly 
desiring to be clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven; if so be that being clothed we shall not be found 
naked. For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened, not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swallowed up in life.” 

It is not a longing for spiritual existence and life that 
is here expressed. That which flames out in this lan- 
guage is the ideal of that transcendent world to which 
men are hastening. The whole passage indicates the 
feeling of one who, when his life runs out here, takes 
hold of the other and higher life. 

In the fourth chapter of Ist Thessalonians, this is ex- 
pressed still more strongly : 

“Tor if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. For 
this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which 
are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not pre- 
vent them which are asleep. For the Lord himself shall de- 
scend from heaven, with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first. Then we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 

Whatever criticisms you may make on this passage, 
it is plain that Paul and his companions believed that 
they were to be caught up in the air, and were to see 
the Lord immediately, and were to be forever with him. 
So that, without dogmatizing or affirming, my own im- 
pression is very decided that there is no intermediate 
state, and that there is no ground for believing in one, 
in the texts of Scripture. 

As respects the other matters, you can form conjec- 
tures, you can establish presumptions, you can trace 
analogies, you can paint pleasing pictures; but that is 
about as far as you can go. 

“It doth not yet appear,” said the apostle John, when 
he had declared, ‘‘ We are the sons of God.”’ There are 
only vague intimations on this subject in the New 





Testament; and there are not even intimations as to 


what might be called personal relationship or personal 
estate. But the New Testament does declare that the 
future life, as compared with this life, is a condition of 
rest; a condition of release from sin and temptation; 
a condition of supreme blessedness; a condition of en- 
during love; and, above all, that it is a life in the pre- 
sence, immediate and personal, of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. But what our relations are to be, what 
are to be the conditions of our intercourse one with an- 
other—nothing is said in the New Testament about 
these things. Such questions as, ‘‘Shall I have my 
babe?” ‘ Will it be a babe?” ‘ What form will ii 
have?” ‘ Will there be families or households?" 
‘Shall we fly in the air?’’—there are no means of au- 
swering them. 

Another thing. In all such strivings after a know 
ledge of the future, I think in every developed nature 
there is a consciousness of an upper atmosphere of life. 

For example—if you will excuse the personality—I 
sit in a barber-shop, with my feet up, and my head in 
the hands of the barber, while he manipulates my 
hair; and I hear two, three, or four men talking; and 
Iam in a sort of happy state; and all at once some- 
thing they say is like fire on a heap of powder. Like a 
spark of electricity, it flashes upon my mind; a subject 
opens up to me; and I say, ‘‘ Goodness! that is what I 
will preach on next Sunday morning.’’ Quicker than 
lightning, I take in the whole range of that subject, 
with its multitudinous ramifications. I see how this 
and that truth should be presented; my whole congre- 
gation rises up before me; fifty applications occur to 
my mind; and Iam hungry to get at the work. Now, 
suppose I should go to a man whois not at all imagina- 
tive, who receives everything through his reasoning 
faculties, and who works up all things by his intellect, 
do you suppose I could interpret my case to him, and 
make my feelings understood by him ? 

There is not a woman in this room that is anybody 
who does not know that in many exigencies of social 
life she gets along by what is called intuition; who 
does not know that at times her understanding is mag- 
netized or electrified, as it were, by some feeling, so 
that it acts so instantaneously, and so far beyond the 
reason in a thousand ways, that we call it fact. Here 
is a room full of company—her neighbors, and children, 
and grandchildren, and everybody else; and this one is 
to be touched, that one is to be touched, one in one way 
and another in another; and she has no time to institute 
a process of thought as to how she shall proceed; but 
she does touch them one by one pleasingly and judici- 
ously, and does it like lightning. The affections hav» 
permeated the intellect, and the intellect acts intui- 
tively, and she reaches conclusions without reasoning. 
She jumps over all the intermediate steps between the 
conception and the action. If you ask her afterwards 
why she did so and so, she will say that she does not 
know. 

Is it not well known that many people, during a re- 
vival of religion, or in a glowing prayer-meeting, when 
singing hymns or listening to exhortations, are lifted 
up into exalted conditions, so that truths flash in upon 
them as they do not at other times? They go home 
wishing they could keep those feelings which have 
been excited in them; but they drop off from them 
like poppy-leaves off from the stalk. They are con- 
scious that they acted under the influence of higher 
emotions; they know that they have passed through 
glorious experiences; but they cannot explain or make 
known those experiences to others who are on a lower 
level, and have never had them. 

Now, if this be so, if you cannot, even in thts world, 
explain the operations of a highly developed nature to 
those whose natures are undeveloped; in other words, 
if the top and the bottom of society are uninterpre 
table to each other, and cannot understand each other, 
how much less is it possible for those in the other world, 
who are in a higher state of existence than that to 
which we belong, to transmit to us conceptions of the 
state in which they live! It is not simply that God does 
not think it best that they should doit: it is that it can- 
not bedone. The understandmg elements which are in 
us are not able to grasp those higher truths into the 
knowledge of which we shall by-and-by come through 
evolution and experience. 

I do not expect, the moment I drop this body, to 
mount up, glowing like a star, into the presenee of 
God, with all the fullness of perfection that Iam eve: 
to attain. I expect that through period after period 
will go on unfolding that spiritual germ which God has 
implanted inme. Iexpect by growth to become really 
and truly a son of God in those heavenly conditions. I 
cannot go further in affirming what my state shall be. 
But I know what happiness is. I know what love is. 
I know what the devotion of one soul to another is. ! 
know how blessed it is for a person to be lost in oi 
to whom he can look up. I know what it is to hav. 
in single hours glimpses of the presence of God. I hav« 
had them. I have had them, that is, as a peasant kr. 
some sense of the ocean, who has only seen some in- 
land lake, and cannot, even by a stretch of the imagi- 
nation, magnify that lake so as to make it the ocean, 
world-encompassing, and sounding with all the music 
of its storms. I have had some sight of God; but I 
know it is like a little lake, as compared with a full 
vision of the infinite, shoreless, fathomless, measureless 
ocean of the divine nature. And I shall be amazed, 
when I see it, that I ever knew anything about it. 
Yet I shall see it, and not another for me. I shall see 
God himself. And I shall be satisfied then, for the 








first time in all my life. ; 
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Public Opinion. 








AMERICANS URGED TO CULTIVATE SCIENCE FOR ITS 
OWN SAKE, 


[From a Speech by Professor Tyndall, delivered at the Tyndall Ban- 
quet, New York, February 4, 1873.] 


Tv would be a great thing, sir, for this land of incal- 

culable destinies to supplement its achievements in the 
industrial arts by those higher investigations from whioh our 
mastery over nature and over industrial art has been derived, 
and which, when applied in a true catholic spirit to man him- 
self, wiil assuredly render him healthier, stronger, purer, 
nobler than he now is. To no other country is the cultivation of 
science in its highest forms of more importance than to yours. 
In no other country would it exert a more benign and elevat- 
ing influence. What, then, is to be done towards so desirable 
& consummation? Here I think you must take counsel of 
your leading scientific men ; and they are not unlikely to re- 
commend something of this kind. I think, as regards physi- 
cal science, they are likely to assure you that it is not what I 
may call the statical element of buildings that you require so 
much as the dynamical element of brains. Making use as far 
as possible of existing institutions, let chairs be founded, 
sufficiently but not luxuriously endowed, which shall have 
original research for their main object and ambition. With 
such vital centres among you, all your establishments of edu- 
cation would feel their influence ; without such centres, even 
your primary instruction will never flourish as it ought. I 
would not, as a general rule, wholly sever tuition from inves- 
tigation, but, as in the institution to which I belong, the one 
ought to be made subservient to the other, 

As to the source of the funds necessary for founding the 
chairs to which I have referred, it is not for me to offer an 
opinion. Without raising the disputed question of State aid 
in this country, it is possible to do a great deal without it. As 
I said in my lectures, the willingness of American citizens to 
throw their fortunes into the cause of public education is 
without a parallel in my experience. Hitherto their efforts 
have been directed to the practical side of science, and this is 
why I sought in my lectures to show the dependence of prac- 
tice upon principles. On the ground, then, of mere practical, 
material utility, pure science ought to be cultivated. But as- 
suredly among your men of wealth there are those willing to 
listen to an appeal on higher grounds, to whom, as American 
citizens, it will be a pride to fashion American men so as to 
enable them to take their places among those great ones 
mentioned in my lectures. Into this plea I would pour all 
my strength. Not asaservant of Mammon dol ask you to 
take science to your hearts, but as the strengthener and en- 
lightener of the mind of man. 


TRUE AND FALSE SCIENCE DISTINGUISHED. 
[From the Speech of Park Godwin at the Tyndall Banquet.) 


A®* all is not gold that glitters, so all is not science 
that bears the name. Dean Swift, in his day, humor- 
ously complained that Grub Street had migrated to the Royal 
Society. Well, we cannot say that things are as bad as that, 
but certainly there are some ragged and suspicious-looking 
fellows lurking about the premises; and as the duty of the 
Press, like Dogberry, was to comprehend all vagrams, we so bid 
these stand. For example, a German doctor was around the 
other day, who informed us that with matter and force he 
could very easily reconstruct everything there is in the uni- 
verse. He did not tell us what matter and force are, apart 
from the mind which conceives them as phenomenal relations, 
but he was sure of his point, and that wasenough. .. . 

Then, there is another of these outside teachers of science, 
but this one is entitled to the highest respect—though I think 
he rides a hobby beyond the capacity of the creature to carry 
—who contrived a vast process of cosmic evolutions; who tell 
us that a great while ago—ten thousand years—no, a hundred 
million of millions of millions of years ago—a nebulous gas 
was diffused through the immensity of space, which first 
twisted itself into a solar system; then into a world; then 
into layersof mineral strata; then into vegetable sporules, 
into animal motions, into human vortices, called societies, 
into Iliads, Parthenons, and Shakespeares, and, at last, into a 
grand philosophy of evolution—the crown and consummation 
of the whole: which may all be true, though the birth strikes 
me as hardly worthy of so long and so tremendous a parturi- 
tion. Again, a third convinces himself and his admirers that 
the universe is considerably defective, and that, like Alphonse 
of Castile, if he had been consulted in the making of it, he 
could have given many useful hints toward its improvement. 
And so, too, when the deepest human instincts in all ages have 
repeated what the Hebrew peasant said, gazing into the clear 
depths of the Eastern skies: ‘‘ The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork,” cries, 
*Pish! the heavens declare the glory of Copernicus, Kepler, 
and Newton!” 

Then, there is another French litterateur, who, with all his 
undeniable merits, masquerades a little too much in the habil- 
iments of science, who is very sure that mind and motion are 
but the obverse sides of the same essential phenomenon—the 
one coming in by the front door of the consciousness, and the 
other by the back door of the senses. When you talk, he 
says, of the martyr’s faith, the heroic devotion, the mother’s 
love, the poet’s fancy, the artist’s genius, the lover's rapture, 
you are only giving so many different names to so many diffe- 
rent movements of little molecules in the brain—up, down, 
hither, thither, this way, that way, etc.; but my opinion is, 
that the ingenious gentleman, when he comes to the truth of 
the case, will find that what he terms molecules are only mag- 
gots, of whicha very fine specimen has found its cradle and 
home in his own capacious cranium. This is a clear case of 
Grub Street, as a friend remarks, getting into the Royal 
Society. Now, if this be science, we must exclaim with the 
poet: 

* O Star-eyed Science! hast thou wandered there, 
To waft us home the message of despair?" 


Is this all the tidings ye bring from the empyrean? What! is 
there nothing at the central wheel of life but a blind, dumb, 
insensible, unknowable face—a face without love, without in- 
telligence, without desire and purpose—an eyeless Samson, 
who goes grinding on forever at his mill, and crushing on- 
ward forever in a fruitless battle against death, and. nothing 
new? 
“ Great God!” as Wordsworth says, 
“I'd rather be 





A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make it less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn!" 


No! There are conjectures that impose upon us their own 
fantastic offspring for the legitimate heirs of science. Science 
is exact, and certain, and authoritative, because dealing with 
fact, and the systematic co-ordination of facts only. She does 
not wander away into the void inane. She has nothing to do 
with questions of primal origin or of ultimate destinies, 
not because they are unimportant questions or insoluble, but 
because they transcend her instruments and her methods. 
She leaves them to philosophy, which proceeds, not by de- 
monstration and proof, but by insight, by intuition, and by 
moral reasoning: or she leaves them to revelation, in whose 
supernal light alone they can be properly illuminated and 
fully seen. Gratuitous solutions—solutions for which the 
premises are not yet prepared, perplex belief rather than es- 
tablish truth, and, like a new-risen sun, got into dim eclipse, 


* Look through the horizontal misty air 
With fear of change, perplexing monarchs."’ 


CONFIDENCE DUE TO THE SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATOR, 
[From a Letter by Dr. O. W. Holmes to the Tyndall Banquet.] 


HAT quarrel can we have with the men who are 
restoring the human mind to the place from which a 
false humility has too long degraded it? Strange that those 
who find no term too opprobrious to apply to themselves and 
their sinful fellow-creatures, should borrow the athanasian 
vocabulary to shrivel up the innocent hypothesis that man 
may possibly be entitled to quarter his coat with the ancestral 
bearings of one of the most intelligent of mammals! Strange 
that the homilist, who thinks nothing of calling man a worm, 
should abuse the naturalist who suggests that the founder of 
the human family may, perhaps, have been an ascidian! The 
suggestion of the precatory ordeal as a test of supernatural 
interference with natural laws, may have jarred upon those 
feelings of reverence which are never to be treated lightly. 
Yet we cannot but remember that this same ordeal was ap- 
pealed to by one of the greatest of the Hebrew prophets, and 
sanctioned by a direct response from Heaven. 

We have with us one of those students of nature whom the 
Inquisition would have delighted to burn, and the conclaves 
and councils would have glorified to anathematize. These are 
the oracles, the prophets of to-day. They are teaching us 
not merely the order of the heavenly movements, the consti- 
tution of the solar and the stellar atmospheres, the succession 
of geological changes, the stratification of the successive 
layers of humanity, the transformations of matter, the Pro- 
teus of Lord Bacon's essay, the vibrations of imponderable 
media, the metempsychosis of force, but something more 
than any specialized knowledge—to look for truth at first 
hand, and not to be afraid of it when we have foundit. In 
place of the record based upon that delusive maxim, quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, which meant nothing 
but a tolerably constant and regular majority vote, modern 
science appeals to the facts of nature capable of direct uni- 
versal and perpetual verification. The opposition it meets 
with is only the friction that accompanies all movements, and 
the obloquy it encounters is only the syueak of friction. 

We can trust the apostles of the new movement to take care 
of themselves, and we need not fear that any belief which is 
fit to live will ever die. All opinions disproved by the facts of 
to-day must certainly yield to that subtle process of intersti- 
cial decay and renovation by which the intellectual life of 
mankind is born again, from generation to generation, almost 
without knowingit. But we may be perfectly sure that there 
is not anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth, which can 
contradict the evidence that there is something higher than 
the firmament, and more stable than the solid continents, and 
deeper than the unsounded depths of the ocean—the law 
above all laws, which shows our reason what we ought to be, 
and commands our willin the authoritative accents of duty. 


“Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens by Thee are fresh and strong.” 





- Literature 3 and Art. 


A RT. 
THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


ATER colors, English and American, with draw- 
ings in lead, ink, and charcoal, upon paper of all 
shades and textures, make up the present exhibition, which 
includes the sixth of the American Society of Painters in 
Water Colors, and a collection of English works imported for 
the occasion. The pictures are on an average so much 
smaller than usual that almost every one has a place “‘ on the 
line,” and so the committee expected to escape the harrying 
which they usually get at the hands of artists, Nota bit of 
it! Hardly had we entered the galleries than we detected a 
prominent lady water-colorist taking poor Mr. Smilie to task 
for not putting a certain one of her many pictures on the 
lower instead of the upper line, or a few feet to the right or 
left—anywhere, in fact, but where it was. Such is the life of 
hanging committees! 

Mrs. Elizabeth Murray heads the catalogue with No. 1, “A 
Spanish Gipsy,” and contributes besides several similar sub- 
jects, including one (No. 389) which deserves, so far as we 
know, to rank as her best work. It shows a condemned pris- 
oner in his cell at “the eleventh hour.” A woman is cling: 
ing to him and trying to make him look upon a crucifix, but 
he, coward and desperado that he is, listens in abject fear for 
the jailor’s footsteps. The conception is highly dramatic, and, 
as the faces of both figures are partly turned away, Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s chief fault, of making the eyes far too convex and pro- 
minent, is avoided—not, perhaps, intentionally, but certainly 
with good effect. The same artist kas tried the experiment of 
placing two of her Spanish figures—one of them a Madonna, 
by the way—upon a gold background. Sh gives us also 
some very creditable scenes in the Canary Islands. Louis 
Tiffany's principal picture is a very large one, heavily 
and gorgeously framed in gilt, representing an old treas- 
ury building in Morocco, with the hangers-on, whom gov- 
ernment funds attract in Africa as well as elsewhere. Bev 
whole subject is managed with the 
over apler which elwagn marks thie young artist's woth. The 
fact thrt # is not spoiled by the glittering frame which 





surrounds it is proof positive of its strength in quality 
and color. The other specimens of his work are single Moor- 
ish figures and one or two landscapes. ‘The Rival Florists," 
by E. K. Johnson (No. 40), is a most fascinating work. Two 
old men, professionally rivals but apparently friends at heart, 
have fallen out over some disputed point in botany or flori- 
culture, and are in the midst of a hot altercation, while their 
two daughters, seated near by, are enjoying the fun, careful}, 
however, to hide their amusement from the disputants. A 
garden laborer is “‘ making work” close at hand, that he, too, 
may share in his master’s victory, sympathize in his defeat, 
and refresh his eyes the while by a glance now and then at the 
two pretty girls who sit framed in the rose-embowered door- 
way. It is a most admirably executed work, and so highly 
realistic withal that we are fain to accept witheut question 
the artist's testimony that in some conditions of the atmo- 
sphere a strong diffused light may exist and yet scarcely 
cast a perceptible shadow. It is a pity that this picture 
is in a frame which is the very opposite of Mr. Tiffany's. 
Being merely a strip of deal, an inch and a half wide, it fails 
utterly to fulfid the mission for which a frame is intended. 

The illustrations of Hawthorne's ‘Scarict Letter” (Nos, 
253 te 268), by Mr. C. G, Bush, are deserving of careful 
attention. They are characterizedy a remarkable vigor of 
expression, and show a knack at grouping and effect for which 
we had not given him credit. We were more interested in 
these drawings than in almost any others, but we must be 
sparing of praise that we may have room for a little criticism. 
The clothes which his figures wear, or of which they are com- 
posed, are not rightly done, and consequently the men and 
women themselves are, for the most part, falling to pieces. 
The wonder is how, under the circumstances, they have so 
much expression. In drawing faces he has a deal of rather 
unregulated power, but he cannot, at present, draw a shapely 
human hand. Poor little Pearl in the drawing, entitled ** Sun- 
shine and Shadow,” hasa painfully deformed hand which,from 
its conspicuous position, must catch the eye of any reasonably 
careful observer, and the same fault runs through the whole 
series. In the corridor we find half a dozen drawings, by Geo. 
Du Maurier, of London, the best illustrator of Punch. Most 
of these have been reproduced, without credit, by our illus- 
trated papers (always excepting Frank Leslie's, which how- 
eyer it may otherwise fall short of our ideal, docs not use 
other people's pictures under false pretences). These draw- 
ings are assuredly most admirable. Patriotism urges us to 
criticize, but should we obey, the result would be the boldest 
fault-finding. Mr. Du Maurier’s pen commands our sincerest 
admiration. There are, besides, several other pen-and-ink 
cartoons, which are the property of the London Graphic. 
Among them is the quite famous one representing MM. 
Thiers and Guizot, by Mr. Linton, Also, an admirable series 
of landscapes, by E. Edwards. And here we must stop, 
leaving the south room, which contains most of the English 
water-colors, alinost untouched, 


BOOKS. 








Middlemarch: A Study of Provineial Life. By 
George Eliot. Vol. If. New York: Harper 
Brothers. 


The second volume of this story seems to justify, in 
most points, what we said of it some months ago, on the ap- 
pearance of the first volume. Asa whole, ft is the most quiet 
and uneventful of George Eliot's stories, and perhaps it does 
not display all her powers so fully as did Adam Bede and Ro- 
mola ; but it will not weaken the opinion of many critics that 
she is, now that Thackeray and Dickens are gone, the great- 
est of living English novelists. The impression which we de- 
rived from the first volume, that the marvelous portraits of 
common-place people here presented were somehow lacking 
in sympathy, is measurably weakened by the remainder of 
the story, which brings into our closer acquaintance many 
persons who seemed before merely to,be hung around the ex- 
quisite individuality of the heroine. Dorothea’s character is 
developed, to the last, with aloving truthfulness and profound 
insight; but several others come forward to claim our inte- 
rest and affection. 

It is a characteristic clement of George Eliot's skill, that she 
is able to make us pity her marplots and bad people, without 
condoning their sins, and, on the ether hand, perceive and 
forgive the faults of those whose better moods and acts make 
them our chosen friends and favorites. If our own impulses 
could make us judge in real life with the mingled charity to- 
wards wrong and loyalty to right which her genius inspires in 
our judgment of her characters, we should be better Chris- 
tians than we are. This remark contains, we think, a conclu- 
sive verdict in favor of the wholesome and exalted tendency 
of her books—none of which, perhaps, could be called directly 
religious, and all of which contain keen satire upon religious 
conventionalities as well as hints of free speculation in reli- 
gious matters. 

We mentioned in our former notice the epigrammatic bril- 
liancy of the author's reflections and generalizations. This 
renders it impossible for a thoughtful reader to “ skim’ the 
book. The attention is arrested on almost every page by 
thoughts so terse in expression and so wide in scope as to 
almost suspend the interest which the admirably managed 
story excites. One is tempted to protest against so many 
different excellences in one work. The narrative, the drama- 
tic display and subtle analysis of character, or the biended 
poetry and realism of description, either of these would be 
enough to secure our admiration and give us pleasure ; but 
we find all three in extraordinary measure, and, interspersed 
among the passages illustrating these qualities, occur innu- 
merable sentences the burden of which seems to echo far be- 
yond the occasion which gives rise to them, and linger with us 
as the dominant note of the whole harmony. We quote a 
few at random : 

“A kind Providence furnishes the limpest personality with 
a little um or starch in the form of tradition.” (Vol. L, p. 
25). 

“A prig isa fellow who is always making you a present of 
his opinion.” (Jb., p. 111). 

“Mortals must share the fashions of their time; and none 
but the ancients can be always classical.’ (Ib., p. 177.) 

“ The large vistas, and wide, fresh air, which she had dreamed 
of finding in her husband's mind, were replaced by ante- 
rooms and winding passages which seemed to lead no- 
whither.” (1b., p. 215.) 

“He held it one of the prettiest attitudes of the feminine 
mind to adore a man's pre-eminence witheut too precise a 
knowledge of what it consisted in.” (IDb., p. 204.) 

“There is no general doctrine which is not capable of eat- 
ing out our morality, if unchecked by the deep-seated habit 
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of direct fellow-feeling with individual fellow-men.” (Vol. 
IT., p. 215.) 

a Bulstrode shrank from a direct lie with an intensity dis- 
proportionate to the number of his more indirect misdeeds. 
But many of these misdeeds were like the subtle muscular 
movements which are not taken account of in the conscious- 
ness, though they bring about the end that we fix our mind 
on and desire. And it is only what we are vividly conscious 
of that we can vividly imagine to be seen by Omniscience.” 
(1b., p. 280.) 

“That pleasureless yielding to the small solicitations of cir- 
cumstance, which is a commoner history of perdition than 
any single momentous bargain.” (1b., p. 395.) 

These isolated passages may seem to some to have the keen- 
ness of cynicism; but we do not share this impression. 
Thackeray was also called cynical, because he was clear- 
sighted; but the kindly human feeling which pervades his 
works is coming to be more fully acknowledged. George 
Eliot is well nigh as quick to see, and as skillful to depict, the 
weaknesses of humanity as was Thackeray; but we think her 
not less ready to feel its nobleness, and perhaps more earnest 
in hope, trust and desire for the spread of brotherly love and 
the development of heroic thoughts and deeds. 


A Novel. 


The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 
f Harper & 


By William Black. New York : 
Brothers. 1873. 


We will not say that this book merits a better title 
than that of ‘ta novel,” for that term isa very elastic one. 
But it certainly deserves better binding than a paper cover, 
and far more leisurely reading than the average novel reader 
bestows. On the thread of a pleasure trip from London to 
Scotland are strung a series of most charming pictures of 
English scenery, done with the skillful and loving hand of a 
master, two or three capital sketches of character, and just 
enough of a love story to give piquancy to the whole. Who- 
ever, having the opportunity, has failed to take his summer 
recreation in a long carriage drive, has missed a great oppor- 
tunity. This we say even in America, most prosaic of lands, 
and, of all civilized countries, least comfortable for travelers. 
What, then, is such a trip through English country, where 
everything is steeped ina rich atmosphere of historic asso- 
ciation, and the mellow ripeness of age lends charm to the 
most common-place scene; where, too, cosy and home-like 
inns make the stops almost as enjoyable as the journeying? 
Such an excursion Mr. Black has described so faithfully that 
we feel as if we had taken it ourselves. He has enlivened it 
moreover, by two decidedly original characters—a fresh, 
sweet English girl, quite different frem the various fresh, 
sweet English girls we have met before, and a German lieu- 
tenant, as un-English and un-American as possible—a new 
and delightful acquaintance. The growing mutual attraction 
of these young folks is admirably touched. The two seniors 
of the party we like less, and the incessant “ chaffing ” of hus- 
band and wife is the poorest thing in the book—always stupid 
and becoming decidedly wearisome. But the story asa whole 
will afford pleasure for many a winter evening, and we im- 
agine will well bear re-reading when its pictures become 
somewhat faded from momory. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE SEA. 


The time has gone by when the only function of the 
ocean in literature was to bear the heroes of marine fiction, 
whose wrecks and piracies, shivered timbers and tarry top- 
lights, fascinate the minds of juvenile land-lubbers, and send 
many an aspiring greenhorn “to sea before the mast.’’ We 
have books about the ocean now which are far more instruc- 
tive, and not less bewitching. Indeed, if our old blood could 
be stirred with wild desire to run away to sea, it would not be 
by The Red Rover, or The Pirate of the Spanish Main, or Mid- 
shipman Easy, but by such works as this of Elisée Reclus, 
which lies before us, in the beautifully printed and illustrated 
edition of the Harpers. To be frank, however, we are not so 
affected. It is more satisfactory to us to read the lucid de- 


scriptions and explanations of M. Reclus before the parlor 
fire, and to feel, without physical exertion, that we have been | 


there, and know all about it.—This volume, by the way, con- 
tains, within its five hundred and thirty-four pages, two other 
excellent treatises by the same author, whence the somewhat 
enigmatical title, The Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life. Of all the 
French writers who have written popular works on scientific 
subjects, M. Reclus appears to us the most trustworthy in his 
statements and generalizations. Without sacrificing the ac- 
curacy of science, he understands how to arrange its conclu- 
sions so as to bring out the sublimity of its grand harmonies. 
His patient and wide research are evinced on every page, in 
the extraordinary number of facts quoted from authors of all 
countries. We do not know of a more comprehensive work 
for the use of the general reader who wishes to obtain, in an 
agreeable way, a view of the multiplied phenomena of tides, 
currents, coasts, and islands; or, in the domain of meteoro- 
logy, of winds, rains, and climates. The treatise on Life re- 
views more especially the questions of the distribution of 
vegetable and animal species, and the relations of the races of 
men to the physieal conditions of the earth. 


The Ocean World, by Louis Figuier (Appleton), has 
just been issued in a new edition, edited by Dr. E. Perceval 
Wright, Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin. It 
is no secret that M. Figuier is a sort of scientific Bohemian, 
whose books, as they come from his hand, are full of French 
vivacity and eloquence, but neither modest nor accurate in 
assertion. He mixes up exploded errors and unproved theories 
with the utmost audacity, seeming to be resolved to make a 
readable book at any cost, even the cost of the truth. But it 
must be confessed that his writings are widely read and ad- 
mired. He has the faculty of “ putting things” so that they 
arrest the attention and awaken the imagination. Weare glad 
that this new edition of his Ocean World has passed under the 
hands of Professor Wright, whose somewhat embarrassed pre- 
face indicates that he has corrected and pruned the exuberant 
original as far as he could do so, consistently with the main- 
tenance of the form and the retention of the excellent illustra- 
tions. The book isa pictorial zodlogy of the seas, having a 
different scope from that of the treatise of M. Reclus. In fact, 
the whole subject of the sea and its tides, currents, etc., is 
disposed of in two chapters; and the remaining nineteen are 
zoological. We have dipped into these briny pages many 
times, and never without being both amused and instructed, 

gr epriey in the order of “ Frenchiness,"" we come 
to the most Gallic book of all.—Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Seas, translated from the cede ah ietuadaee 
(Osgood & Co.), is the romance of science, with a vengeance. 





The here of it is a sort of Monte Christo under water—a 
mysterious misanthropic being, possessed of vast wealth (ob- 
tained by periodical visits toa fleet of sunken galleons), and 
of all the resources of modern science, and more too. Cap- 
tain Nemo is his significant name, and he inhabits a marvellous 
vessel, the Nautilus, in which he can navigate the depths, as 
well as the surface, of the sea. She is propelled with enor- 
mous power and speed by electricity, and she is frequently 
mistaken for the sea-serpent. Besides having a large li- 
brary and an organ on board, for the gratification of his refined 
tastes, this extraordinary Nemo collects invaluable specimens 
of the wonders of the ocean, and records scientific observa- 
tions of the greatest novelty and importance. There is also 
in his mysterious soul an inexhaustible thirst for vengeance 
upon one particular nation, which he gratifies by running 
into the ships of that nation, and sinking them. The narrator 
of the stony is a scientific professor, who sails in an American 
frigate to find the sea-serpent, falls overboard, and is picked 
up by the Nautilus, in which strange craft, together with two 
faithful companions, he is kept a prisoner for ten months, 
During this time he passes through a series of the most hair- 
erecting adventures that can be conceived, even by a French- 
man; submarine hunts; pic-nics in coral groves; fights with 
marine monsters and savages (for sometimes they go ashore) ; 
a terrible time in the polar sea, where the Nautilus gets under 
an iceberg, and cannot rise to get fresh air; awful pictures of 
wrecks and drowned men; and, finally, an escape from the 
Nautilus into the Maelstrom, out of which he is rescued, he 
doesn’t know how! The story is told with a freshness and 
minuteness of detail, and an adherence to the probabilities 
of the impossible, so to speak, that command from first to 
last, the absorbed attention and admiration of the reader. 
There is no danger that anybody will mistake it for science. 
Even its descriptions of the sea and the inhabitants thereof 
out-Figuier Figuier; but, barring the fatal defect in the de- 
scription of the motive power of the Nautilus, in the asser- 
tion that such an amount of power can be produced and main- 
tained in the manner described, the consistency of the narra- 
tive is so well preserved as not to offend the mind with ob- 
vious absurdities. It is not a “hoax,”’ like some of Poe's 
stories, or Locke's celebrated account of Herschel's discover- 
ies on the moon, but a romance of the style of the African 
balloon-travels recently published. In boldness and beauty 
it is not excelled by any imaginative work of the kind; and 
if we may judge from our own experience, and that of several 
persons, old and young, upon whom we have tried it, who- 
ever takes it up is a prisoner on the Nautilus till the cruise 
is over. We must add a word in praise of the remarkable 
vigor and brilliancy of the numerous illustrations. 


The Eagle's Nest. By John Ruskin. Nev Yori : 
John Wiley & Son. 


Why the ten lectures delivered in Oxford last spring 
should be bound together in a book, and labelled, Zhe Hagle’s 
Nest, is probably clear in Mr. Ruskin’s mind; but as the lec- 
tures are on the relation of Natural Science to Art, the con- 
nection between title and contents is net instantly obvious to 
the average reader. The first three or four of the ten brief 
lectures are devoted to those faculties of the human mind 
known to the Greeks as sophia, sophrosune and autarkeia in 
their relation to art. To relish these pages, one should be a 
tolerably faithful disciple of the author, and in an apprecia- 
tive mood, at that. But as he passes to the application of bis 
theories, Mr. Ruskin becomes more and more enjoyable, al- 
though in the last lecture he appears to doubt—and we are 
fain to admit that the perplexity is natural—whether he has 
led his auditors to see Science and Art in their true relations, 
In very general terms, the author's idea seems to be that Art 
and Science are wise only when they are unselfish in their re- 
spective spheres of labor and statement; that “ Wise Art is 
the shadow or visible reflection of Wise Science,” and that 
both thes@ branches of study must be pursued temperately, 
peacefully, and independently of each other. Among the 
many passages which tempt quotation, we will content our- 
selves with bespeaking attention to the charming one about 
the Halcyones, and with giving the few words in which Mr. 
Ruskin tells what he thinks of scientifically inclined artists: 
“Two painters draw the same mountain; the one has got un- 
luckily into his head some curiosity about glacier-marking: 
and the other has a theory of cleavage. The one will scratch 
his mountain all over—the other, split it to pieces; and both 
drawings will be equally useless for purposes of honest sci- 
ence." 


The Architect of Cologne and Other Poems. By 
Mary Ellen Atkinson. Boston : D. Lathrop & 
Co. 

The shorter peems in this book, of which there are 
some thirty or forty, have in full degree the grace of expres- 
sion, genuineness of sentiment, and religious fervor which 
generally characterize Miss Atkinson's writings. Collectively, 
they seem to us of higher merit than the volume called Iry 
Leaves, which she published a few years ago. A marked fea- 
ture of most of them is the deep pensiveness which belongs 
to so much of the poetry of our day, and especially that writ- 
ten by woinen. It seems partly the result of a highly subjec- 
tive habit of mind. A large proportion of these poems are 
the expression of interior moods. Their author seems to us 
at her best when in contact with some strong outward im- 
pression, which gives sign, and color, and unconsciousness. 
Thus, among the minor poems in this book, the best seem to 
us those which, in one way or another, touch nature closely— 
as “ Hemlock Falls,” and, of a different kind, “ Midnight of 
the Old Year,” and * Pine Orchard,”’ of which the beauty and 
serenity are remarkable. 

“The Architect of Cologne” also Las an external motive, in 
this case a dramatic one. Its foundation is apparently an 
ancient legend of the glorious Cathedral, a photograph of 
which—in its yet unreached state of completeness—is the 
frontispiece of the book. The picturesque medizeval story is 
happily pervaded and moulded by the religious sentiment. 
There is much that is admirable in the narrative and descrip- 
tions, notably in the picture of the burning church. Tho 
songs scattered through the blank verse are charming. As a 
whole, the poem is out of its author's previous range, and we 
think should widen‘and heighten the estimation in which she 
is held. 


Money, and How to Make it. 
New York : John P. Jewett. 


This is one of the most attractive, and, probably, 
one of the most meritorious, of the myriad “subscription 
books” that swarm in the land. It isa volume of about six 


By H. L. Reade. 








-hundred pages, and if we were called upon to state its con- 
tents, pre should adopt the nogative process as the moré direct, 
and, enumerating what it does not contain, leave the reader 
to estimate the scope of the yolume for himself. Taking the 
crowded title-page as a slight indication, we may specify, as 
part of the positive promise of the work, that it comprises 
“the history of money, the genera) principles of money-mak- 
ing, with definite directions for successfully conducting nearly 
all kinds of business; to which are added money in the pro- 
fessions, how working men may make money, woman's part 
in making money, a talk with boys about earning and saving 
money, how parents should mould the money-getting desire 
in their children,”’ cte., ete. This promise is well fulfilled, 
and more; and all is presented in a clear and readable (though 
not a perfect!y rhetorical, nor even always grammatical) 
style, illustrated with many incidents and anecdotes, and a 
few valueless woodcuts. The sentiments and maxims of the 
volume, so far as we can gather, are sound both in an econo- 
mical and ethical point of view; and we should be glad to see 
it widely accepted and adopted as a guide, especially in the 
families of the farmers, mechanics and laborers of the land, 

The most serious drawback to the appearance of sturdy and 
honest purpose which the work presents is the pufing_cle- 
ment, which is far too prominent. in it, and lends to it a cateh- 
penny aspect, which does not do real justice to a book eyi- 
dently written with pure and earnest intent. 


The New History of Sandford and Merion. By ¥. 
C, Burnand. With Seventy-six Illustrations by 
Linley Sambourne. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Truly a joke-test must be as subtle and as difficulg to 
construct for reliable results as a prayer-test. We have seen 
those who said this book was humorous. We cannot disprove 
the statement, but nevertheless are disposed to make much 
of the position that it cannot be proved cither. Thedook is 
a burlesque of the quaint and wholesome yolume that was 
all-glorious to our youthful eyes in the days when all the 
* juveniles’ in existence could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Nobody can deny that it successfully travesties 
the pleasant tales of its prototype by substituting others that 
are hideously absurd, and makes game of the moral lessons 
of its original by presenting in the same trim phraseology in- 
culcations of meanness and vice. It is useless to inquire 
about for the good purpose which was to be served by doing 
this. Acknowledging in advance the solid value of nonsense, 
the inestimable uses of blank absurdity, we still fail to make 
out a clear title of existence for The New Sandford and Mer- 
tou. One hearty laugh would clearly furnish all the docu- 
ment required, we know; but even this must be sought at 
some other shop. If this court knows herself, the book before 
us isnot funny. The pictures, on the other hand, are amusing 
by any test; and to the lover of genuine humor are quite 
sufficient of themselves to carry the weight of this rather 
stupid extravaganza. 


Manual of 
Harland. 


Common Nense in the Ilousehold: A 
Practical Housewifery. Ky Marion 
New York: Seribner, Armstrong & Co. 

It is refreshing to look over these appetizing pages, 
and sec the hearty and breezy style in which their important 
maxims are conveyed to the often tircd and discouraged 
young housekeeper. Such a book has a sanitary mission, in a 
sense far higher than the one most obvious. The work itself 
is not new, as every householder knows. This is a kitchen 
edition of a “kitchen classic.” “The cloth in which it is 
bound is waterproof, and also impervious to grease. The 
edges are sprinkled, and it may, therefore, lie upon the 
kitchen tabie among the pans and dishes without any canger 
of becoming soiled. A number of leaves of blank paper have 
been added at the end of the book for convenience in insert- 
ing additional recipes."" We find, on inquiry, that this edi- 
tion was much needed; Marion Harland having been a great 
favorite both with mistress and cook, and the missus’s copy, 
contracting the habit of straying into kettledom, having been 
made thereby unfit to return to its place in the parlor and 
boudoir. 


Hand-Book of American Tracel. Southern Tour. 
Being a Complete Guide through Maryland, 
Delaware, etc., ete., ete., with full descriptions, 
maps, ete., ete. Compiled and edited by Charles 
H. Jones. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Son & Marston. 


We have abridged, of course, the very full title-page 
of this volume, wherein everything is promised the want of 
which the most exacting traveler could invent—as we doubt 
not, in the work itself, there isa very honest and reasonably 
successful effort to fulfill those promises. This neat and at- 
tractive guide-book is one of a complete set far travel in the 
United States which have been issued by the Messrs. Apple- 
ton. Besides the one before us, there is a Northern and East- 
tern and a Western Tour. The rapid development of the 
Southern States, their material growth, and the expansion of 
the railway system within their borders, since the war, have 
made it necessary to remodel and enlarge this department of 
the work, so that the Hand-book of the Southern Tour, as now 
presented, may be called without exaggeration a new book. 
As the recent increase of travel, both American and English, 
in this portion of the country is making fresh demands for 
itinerary facilities, we rejoice in the existence of caterers 50 
competent as this old and enterprising house to furnish tho 
supply. 


The Agreement of Science and Revelation. By Rev. 
J. H. Wythe, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. Trubner & Co., London. 

The titles of Dr. Wythe indicate, in a measure, the 
character of his book. He has written a series of familiar, 
but elaborate lectures on some of the questions at issue be- 
tweon tho skoptical scientists and believers in the Bible asa 
divinely-inspired book. And he has done this in just sucha 
way as would be chosen by an intelligent, well-read man 
versed in theology and interested in physical science, who 
has before his mind an intelligent, but not equally well-read, 
audience. The book is discursive, and in some respects su- 
perficial. It blends anecdote, and exegesis, and argument, 
and evangelical discussion, in a way that is all the more inte- 
resting to the general reader because neither strictly scientific 
nor logical. It conveys not a little information about the 
variety of views whichvhave been held on the subjects which 
come under discussion ; and, if not exactly calculated to con- 
vince the hostile physicists themselves, it will warn others of 
the rooks on which they are wrecked. 
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INSURANCE. 


LIGHT THROUGH A FOG. 


HE science of mathematics, like every 
other good thing, may be perverted 
to bad uses. Figures mfay not only be 
made to lie, but to lie to such a degree 
as to deceive even the elect. In lesser 
degree, they may be so used as, while not 
exactly telling a downright falsehood, to, 
at least, obscure and perplex to an ex- 
asperating degree. The budgets of finan- 
cial secretaries, and the statistical hum- 
buggery of actuaries, are cases in point. 
It may be often noticed that when life 
insurance companies have, by over- 
trading and general bad management, 
brought themselves to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, they resort to actuarial quacks 
who are able and ready to cypher out, to 
the mystification of the uninitiate that 
one dollar of assets is able to pay two of 
liabilities; at the same time leaving open 
some mathematical loop-hole for escape 
when the right time comes. Distrust in 
the certificates of actuaries has thereby, 
to some degree, been engendered, and, 
what is worse, odium has been thrown 
upon ihe general theory of life insurance. 
The importunities and misrepresentations 
of rival solicitors, and the indiscreet con- 
troversies of competing-companies, have 
also done much to befog the public mind 
upon one of the most important ques- 
tions of modern political economy. 

And yet, when we strip the subject of 
all side issues, how extremely simple it 
appears! The whole thing is as axiomatic 
as the proposition that two and two 
make four. It is just as possible for a 
life insurance company to know to a 
dollar how much to charge to enable it 
to guaranty a certain sum of money to a 
policy-holder on certain future day, as 
for the Weather Bureau at Washington 
to prophesy from ascertained data the 
arrival of a meteor at a given spot at a 
given time. Life insurance calculations 
are based upon certain known facts fur- 
nished by scientific observation. Suppose 
that a man of middle age wishes to leave 
his family one thousand or ten thousand 
dollars at his death. He goes to a life 
insurance office, and, submitting to a 
medical examination and being found 
free from any hereditary or acute disease 
that is likely to shorten his days, is told 
that in the course of nature he has a 
right to expect to live so many years; 
that in that time a certain sum of money 
paid down and the annual payment of a 
like sum wil, with compound interest, 
amount to the sum he wishes his family 
to inherit; and that a certain further 
trifling sum will pay his proportion of the 
office rent, clerk-hire, and all other ex- 
penses of thesccompany during the period 
named. He pays this gross sum, and re- 
ceives the company’s obligation for the 
amount issued, payable at his death to 
his heirs. This sum, or annual payment, 
is called the ** premium,” the contract is 
called the “ policy,’’ and the amount add- 
ed to the bare cost of insurance to cover 
expenses is the “loading.”” Having re- 
ceived the first payment and assumed the 
contract, the company immediately puts 
the policy-holder’s money out at interest 
for his benefit ; and, opening an account 
with him, credits him every year with 
the accumulation, until he dies. There 
is not much mystery in this transaction. 
It requires no great exercise of brain to 
see through so plain a business transac- 
tion. And yet what an amount of dust 
has been raised, in one way or another, 
by learned actuaries and humbugging 
agents, about the main question! 

A man who neglecta to provide for the 
support of his wife and children after he 
is gone, when he can do it so easily and 
surely, ought to be regarded as worse 
than a fool—as a scoundrel. What right 
has he, all through the hey-day of his life, 
when he is earning more than enough for 
their actual support, to squander the 
thirty or fifty dollars a year that would 
secure to them a comfortable property 
at his death? What pity does he deserve 
who is willing to leave a faithful wife to 
drudge and beg, and his children to be 
subject to misery, hunger, ignerance and 
bad associations after he is removed by 
death, when their future welfare might 
be placed beyond contingency by the ex- 





ercise of a little frugality and self-de- 
nial? 

There is very little choice between 
sound life insurance companies. Their 
business operations are all based upon 
scientific principles and they offer sub- 
stantially the same advantages to the 
assured. The only important difference 
is in the wisdom and economy of their 
management, and in this respect the 
same rule applies as in any other com- 
mercial business. Bad management will, 
in time, ruin even a prosperous company, 
while, as in the case of the old United 
States Life Company, whose advertise- 
ment appears in another column, the 
opposite makes the company stronger, 
richer and safer every year. 





EMPLOYMENT. 
THE PEOPLE'S ATLAS. 


WHAT IT Is. 


Local Agents wanted Everywhere—Thirty 
Dollars and upwards Earned Weekly without 
Risk—Send for a Circular containing full In- 
structions and Notices of the Press—All having 
Leisure Time should apply to J. David Williams, 
46 Beekman Street, New York—119 Washingt:m 
Street, Boston—or 57 South Green Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
ves HE PEOPLES’ PICTORIAL AT- 

LAS” marks a new departure in the 
way of a popular atlas. Other atlases have 
attempted to cover its field, and have proved 
very useful to the great body of brain-work- 
ers; but it must be conceded that this one is 
popular in a comprehensive sense, such as can- 
not be claimed for any of its predecessors. 

In our time, when men are so busy, and 
when each individual must accomplish so 
much in order to maintain his place in the 
great “struggle for existence,”’ it has become 
one of the necessaries of life to have all avail- 
able information put into the smallest possible 
space, and furnished at the smallest possible 
cost. In the special field of the cyclopaedia 





this has been very successfully done, and es- | 


pecially of late years many and great improve- 
ments have been brought about; but in the 
corresponding field of the atlas, owing per- 
haps to the great cost of maps, no such pro- 
gress has been made, and the same high prices 
and cumbrous methcols prevail which charac- 
terized the same works a dozen years ago. 
Yet a moment's reflection will convince us 
that an atlas, to the vast body of the people, 
is of even greater importance than a cyclopee- 
dia. No one can read a history, or a book of 
travels, or even the daily newspaper, without 
feeling constantly the need of an atlas; and 
this need is not confined to educated men and 
professional workers, but is equally true of 
the whole reading public of the country—per- 
haps it is even more true of the latter than of 
the former. Any work, therefore, which 
meets the conditions named, and which is fur- 


nished at a price which places it within the | 
reach of all, is a work of incalculable value ; | 


and it is justly claimed for ** The Peoples® 
Atlas” that it does this in the most scientific 
and ample manner. The plan on which it has 
been prepared has been to describe, briefly but 
adequately, the leading physical features of 
the various countries of the world: their cli- 
mate, soil, and productions; their history and 
government ; the manifold industries in which 
the people are engaged; and the stage of 
civilization they have reached as indicated in 
their schools, religion, or customs. All the 
miscellaneous statistics and disconnected facts 
which usually form the staple of the popular 
atlas, have either been incorporated with the 
general plan of the work, or else omitted en- 
tirely as cumbering the important and really 
valuable information which it is its special 
object to impart. 


A FULL DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK 
Local Agents wanted Everywhere—Thirty 
Dollars and upwards Earned Weekly without 
Risk—Send for_a Circular containing full In- 
structions and Notices of the Press—All hawing 
Letaure Time should apply to J. David Williama, 
46 Beekman Street, New York—1). Washington 
Street, Boston—or 57 South Green Street, Chi- 
cago, TU. 
{ OR the purpose of giving a definite 
and practical idea of ** The Peoples’ 
Atlas,” let us suppose that the reader has 
been wise enough to obtain one for his own 
use. He will find himself possessed of a hand- 
some volume, 20x14 inches in size. The first 
thing which will strike him on opening it will 
be the great number and beauty of the ma 
the excellence of which are guaranteed by 
the names of such eminent geographers as 
Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S.; Ed- 
ward Weller, F.R.G.S.; Professor H. G. 
Rogers, of Boston; and J. Dower, F.R.G.S. 
The next thing to challenge his attention will 
be the letterpress of descriptive matter, ar- 
ranged in broad, open pages, with conspicuous 
divisions of the several subjects. These pages 
are printed in good-sized type, leaded, the 
mere look of which is beautiful and inviting 
in comparison with the overcrowded columns 
of similar works; and a closer examination 
will show that their eontents are arranged in 
accordance with a more rigid method than is 
customary with works of this character, 








From beginning to end, and in all its parts, it 
has been under the direct supervision of one 
responsible editor, and the result of this is 
evident in the logical, orderly, and uniform 
arrangement of the various facts. The pro- 
miscuous medley of facts, without method or 
sequence, which renders the ordinary atlas 50 
troublesome to consult, has been carefully 
avoided; and the reader has only to find a cer- 
tain kind of information in the description of 
any one country, and in turning to any other 
he will find the same information in the same 
place, preceded and followed by the same sort 
of facts as before. The great convenience of 
this method will be appreciated the more the 
atlas is used. 


RECENT EVENTS IN HISTORY. 
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HE mos valuable feature of ** The | 

Peoples? Atlas,* next to those already 
enumerated, is the freshness of its statistics | 
and the large space devoted to history. With- 
in the last few years history has been increas- 
ing her tomes with marvelous rapidity. 
Mighty empires have been subverted; ancient 
dynasties have fallen; great interests have 
been uprooted; the most ancient of temporal 
politics has ceased to exist; new nations have 
been created; continental railways have been 
constructed ; obstacles to maritime commerce 
have been cut through or removed; and re- 
mote nations have been brought into daily in- 
tercourse through telegraphic cables that lie 
at the bettom of seas over which men were 
once afraid to sail. History, as being more 
interesting and more suggestive to the gene- 
ral reader than barren statistics, fills a much 
larger proportion of this work than in any of | 
its rivals; and it is not only written in smooth, 
agreeable and popular style, but it is brought 
down to a surprisingly recent period. The 
history of the United States, for example, 
brings the narrative down to the second elec- 
tion of General Grant. That of France brings | 
it through the Franco-German war, and the 
capture of Paris from the Communists to the 
establishment of the Republic under Thiers. | 
That of Germany tells of the late wars with 
Austria and France, and the re-establishment | 
of the Empire under the leadership of Prussia. 
Those of Spain and Italy are brought, respec- 
tively to the accession of Victor Amadcus to 
the throne of the former, and the remoyal of 
the latter’s capital to Rome. In the chapter | 
on Africa, a complete sketch is given of Afri- 
can exploration from the time of the ancient 
Pheenicians to the expedition of Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley; and the bearings of Dr. Livingstone’s | 
recent explorations on the famous “ Nile ques- | 
tion” is briefly but carefully outlined. And 
so of every important country, the history is 
bronght down to the time of writing. | 





THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD—ILLUS- 
TRATED. 
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A NOTHER feature of the Atlas which 
a adds greatly to its attractions, is the | 
pictures which are found in both the front | 
and back parts of the volume. These pictures 
are by the best artists, are executed in the 
most artistic manner, and are printed on beau- 
tiful tinted and heavily-laid paper. They bear 
a direct relation to the descriptive text in the | 
body of the Atlas, and include typical scenes, | 
structures, and incidents from all parts of the | 
world. | 

To sum up, ** The Peoples’ Pictorial | 
Atias is the most compact, the most com- | 
plete, the most readable, and the most pop- | 
ular in tone, while maintaining scientific pre- | 
cision and accuracy, that has ever been pub- | 
lished, It will prove not less useful to the | 
farmer, the mechanic, and the laborer, than to 
students, professional men, and merchants; 
and it should be in the library or in the house- 
hold of every man who wishes himself or his 
children to read with intelligence the news and | 
literature of the day. Not only will it assist 
them in this, but there are few branches of in- | 
dustry the workers in which will fail in find- 
ing something to profit as well as interest them | 
in the pages of this Atlas. | 
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A ND its price places it within the! 
reach of everybody. While other At-! 
lases of equal comprehensiveness are sold at 
$20 and $25, ** The Peoples? Atlas is sold 
for $7.50! Even this, however, does not 
fully show the marvelous cheapness of the 
.work. The letterpress alone containss even 
‘times more reading matter than one of the 
ordinary 16mo volumes which sell at $1.50, and 
at least two and a half times as much as the 





average subscription book which sells for $5.00. 
And besides this there are Afty-two maps and a 
score or more of the most beautiful engrav- 
ings. 


AN UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITY. 
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(¥ course at such a price only an im- 

mensely large sale can prove remuner- 
ative to the Publisher—and such a sale the 
Atias is certain to have. Good agents have 
never had such an opportunity of making a 
large income with comparatively slight effort ; 
for it is very seldom that a work of general 
utility is offered which appeals with equal 
force to all classes of the community. The 
demand for such a work is practically un- 
limited; no one who gives it an examination 
will hesitate at its purchase. ° 
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A First-cLAss Busrness for a reliable 
man, with the assurance of making from $2,000 
to $3,000 a year, can be secured, in connection 
with an agency for the exclusive sale of works 
by Henry Wanp BercnEr, W1L11AM CULLEN 
BRYANT, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, &c. Write 
for particulars to J. B. FORD & CO., New 
York: Boston; Chicago; or San Francisco. 





SEWING MACHINES. 


A SEWING MacuryF for a holiday pres- 
ent. Let us tell you how to get one, and what 
one to get. In the first place, to get agood one 
should be the aim, and, in the next place, to 
get it at as low a price as possible, and thosedn 
moderate circumstances frequently want time 
to pay for it. The machine that will just ex- 
actly fill all of these requirements is the New 
Underfeed Wilson. It is in every way the best 
machine in use, simple, durable. pee op- 
erating and beautiful, and capab e of doi 
every grade of heavy, fine and ornamen 
sewing ever done on a Sewing Machine. It is 
sold for fifteen dollars less than all other first- 
class machines, which alone has placed it far 
in advance of every other machine in exist- 
ence. You can pay for it in easy monthly 
payments that will not be felt from the im- 
come of the poorest. So that 4 man ¢an 
have the pleasure of presenting to his wife on 
Christmas or New Year's the best Sewing Ma- 
chine in use, Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New 
York, and in all other cities in the Uni 
—— The Company want agents in country 

owns. 


Facts vor tuk LaApries.—Miss Ellen 
Ferris, Troy, N. Y., earns annually Bout uw 
with her Wheeler Wilson Lock-Sfitch Ma- 
chine. See the new Improvements and Woods’ 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 





BuRNET?’s FLAVORING EXTRACTS. — 
The superiority of these extracta consiata in their 
perfect purity and great strength. They are 
warranted free from the poisonous oils and 
acids, and are not only true to their names, 
but are prepared from fruits of the best 
quality, and are so highly concentrated that 
a Sepesaeey small quantity only need be 
used, 

* Pre-eminently superior.""—Parker House, 
Boston. 
ey oe best in the world,’’— Fifth Avenue Hota, 

“Used exclusively for years.’’—Coutinental 
Hotel, Pa. 

Josern Bornetr & Co.. Boston. Manufac- 
turers and Proprietors. 

ALL good grocers have the Halford 
Leicestershire Table Sauce. It is at once the 
cheapest and best article used as a relish that 
is made in any part of the world. 

“Bre A Friend TO THysenr,” and do 
your house-oleaning with E. Morgan’s Sons’ 
Sapolio. It removes stains from marble, paint, 
hard walls, and brightens all metallic articies, 


knives, tins, ete. your grocer. 





CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 
REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children's Carriages 
made only by the New Haven Folding Chair 
Co., New Haven, Ct. By their use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and away from 
sun or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send 
for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 








G ORRENTO WOOD CARVING IS A 
\ very delicate and interesting art, and has only 
to be khown to become a rage.—Boston Post, 


By acquiring this fascinati art, any lady or 
gentleman may produce a grea variety of useful 
and ornamental articles: Picture-frames, Brackets, 
Wall-pockets, Fancy Boxes, Trimmings of all kinds, 
Monograms, Silhouttes, etc, 

Send stamp for Circular containing full and clear 
instructions, price-list of tools, pattérns, &c. 

SORRENTO WOOD CARVING CO., 
5 Temple Place, Boston. 

JOR CATALOGUES OF THE OCELE- 

BRATED $1,000 Prize Series, the Prize 
and er choice books for and 8.5. 
address the Publishers, D. ROP 

& CO., Boston; G. T. DAY & CO., Dover, NW. H. 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


Subscription price, $3.00 per annun, including the 
Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 140. New York City and 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in addition for U. 5, postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Postage to all parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $3. The CHRISTIAN UNION (#3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(383) will be sent together for $5, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ’ to make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for Terms, &c. 
OFFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to y no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 








ROFESSOR JOHN TYNDALL sailed from 

New York to England on Saturday, Feb. 8th. 
On the Tuesday evening previous he attended a 
banquet given in his honor at Delmonico’s. We 
have been present at many publie dinners, but 
remember no one which assembled so remarkable 
a company of guests. One cannot well imagine 
another list of two hundred names so eminent as 
that made up for the Tyndall dinner. 

Professor Tyndall's reception was cordial, and 
as enthusiastic as was becoming the grave and 
thoughtful men of science by whom he was sur- 
rounded. He was himself in excellent spirits. He 
is evidently not a bon vivant. He picked a little 
here and there, like a dainty bird, from the succes- 
sion of dishes before him, and barely tasted the 
several wines that filled the half dozen glasses 
which each guest had alletted to him. And it is 
plain that Tyndall does not think dining to be the 
hour of supreme enjoyment. His manners are 
simple, natural, and cordial. He puts on no airs 
whatsoever, deals in-no complimentary speeches, 
has a quick sense of wit and fun, attracts young 
people to him, enjoys their frolies ; is ready for an 
argument, is a downright hitter when engaged in 
dispute, and takes blows as well, in manly fashion. 
His person is slender, of medium height ; his face 
long, thin, fringed with whiskers, without mous- 
tache or goatee, leaving his mouth, like an embra- 
sure of a fort, clear for action. His forehead com- 
pact, square, but not high; eyes set well under 
the arching brows, bright and penetrating. His 
voice is clear, but somewhat dry. His speech is 
not fluent, having the distinctive English hitch in 
it, and yet he seldom goes back on his sentences, 
but only hesitates as if taking aim before he lets 
the arrow fly. 

He was born in the year 1820, at the village of 
Leighlin Bridge, on the east of Ireland. His pa- 
rents were of English extraction. 

Tyndall has made good his place as successor of 
such men as Davy, Young, Faraday, and, being in 
the prime of life, it may be hoped that the most im- 
portant discoveries of his career are yet before him. 

His vocabulary is select, but not copious. He 
seldom indulges in ornament, and oftener in hu- 
mor than in imagination. But it is not the ve- 
hicle, but the thought, which holds the attention 
of his hearers—as one forgets the roll of phos- 
phorus in the delight at the luminous track which 
follows its passage across the board. Everywhere 
his lectures were attended by not only the most 
cultivated people, but, at least in New York and 
Brooklyn, they were the fashion, and the gay and 
joyous submitted to the self-denial of an intellec- 
tual treat. 

Professor Tyndall came to a land in which the 
love of science is more diffused, we suspect, than 
in his own. There was no need to excite enthu- 
siasm; he found it already widely kindled. In 
America, science has gone hand in hand, not only 
with literature, but with religion. It is a common 
saying that truth will not hurt truth, that God 








will not damage what he has taught in one revela- 
tion by that which he does in another. There is 
not in America that fear of the changes which 
science will work in religious faith which seems to 
exist in Great Britain. Men who read and medi- 
tate will not allow themselves to be thrown into 
theologic panics. They will not make haste to 
accept for truth anything that has not been put 
upon abundant probation and amply tested. They 
will be cautious in the deductions to be made, and 
in the practical applications which are to be made 
of new views of the structure and nature of the 
world and of the universe. 

The religious people of America are taught so 
generally by men of cultivated intelligence, of such 
honesty in their moral convictions, and of such 
confidence in the essential truth of the foundations 
on which they stand, that they will obstruct no 
rational advance of scientific investigation; will 
rejoice to see truth evolved ; and will, when once 
it is established, clearly and irrefragibly, allow it 
to have its full development, in any and every de- 
partment of human life. 

Whatever changes may result upon the external 
forms or the dogmas of Christian Churches, it is 
the undoubting faith of both the laity and their 
teachers, that, in the end, science and skepticism 
will not be synonymous; that whatever may be 
changed will be changed for the better; that 
whatever is taken away will be replaced by new 
growths more fruitful; and that, in the end, the 
essential truths of the Bible will be corroborated 
by nature; that religion, as an organic necessity 
of human nature, will be nourished and enriched ; 
and that the race will yet be united under an im- 
plicit faith of God and immortality! 

We have no doubt that the general effect of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's visit to America will be to pro- 
mote a love of investigation, for truth’s sake, 
among the young students of science. There is no 
danger, in this practical age and among this prac- 
tical people, that truth will ever be kept hidden, 
the property of a favored class. The danger is, 
that the search for truth will be impeded by the in- 
trusion of selfish and commercialelements. There 
should be some men, of commanding gifts, who 
shall exemplify the heroism of science consecrated 
to truth, without regard to its profits, its praises, or 
its near or far results. If Professor Tyndall's visit 
shall stir deeply this spirit in young investigators, 
it will be worth all the time and patience which 
he has bestowed upon it, and may be looked back 
upon by him with pleasure as one of the most 
fruitful periods of his life. Gilbert Davies once 
said : ‘‘The greatest discovery Sir Humphrey Davy 
ever made was the discovery of Faraday.” No 
experiments are so brilliant as those which evolve 
experimenters ; no discoveries are so noble as the 
discovery of discoverers. 





A PRACTICAL ASPECT OF 
LABOR QUESTION. 
ik 


seems clear that civilized society is on the 

verge of very grave experiences in regard to 
what is called ‘‘ the question of labor.” The rela- 
tions between employers and employed, between 
rich and poor, is everywhere coming up for re- 
adjustment. In what direction, and how far, the 
changes will go; how profoundly they will affect 
the whole status of civilized man; with what de- 
gree of violent revolution they may be attended— 
these are questions which thoughtful men are be- 
ginning to ponder very seriously. 

We do not now intend to discuss any of the 
great theoretical questions that beset the whole 
subject. But there is one aspect of it that should 
come home asa personal matter to every one of us. 
Whether things go well or ill with society at large, 
depends not mainly on the leaders—the philoso- 
phers and legislators and organizers. The welfare 
of the community depends ina far higher degree 
on the disposition and conduct of the humble, 
unknown men and women who fill the homes 
and workshops of the land. 

We must not be deceived, by general phrases 
and big words, into supposing that the “labor 
question” is something vague and far off ; some- 
thing for the editors and writers and politicians to 
settle ; a matter which we cannot understand, and 
in which therefore we have no duty. Of all sub- 
jects, it belongs to ws—to us, the whole people of 
the land ; to our every-day lives, our business, our 
families. 

The great danger and difficulty of the whole 
matter lies in one word—selfishness. The way, 
and the only way, to a just and peaceful and 
happy issue, lies through each man’s caring for 
others as well as for himself. 


THE 





The world has been busy over a great lesson— 
the lesson of Human Rights. It has made im- 
mense progress init, and won therevy a great deal 
of good. But in its progress it has run against 
this great truth—that Rights without Duties 
mean sheer failure and wretchedness. So long aa 
every one is intent solely on his rights—oi exact- 
ing from others what he believes to be his due 
the world is simply a great battle-field of selfish 
passions. 

Now, if we are to have simply a conflict between 
capital and labor—simply a struggle on the part of 
each to get all it can for itself, and with no higher 
elements in the case, the result can be only one or 
another form of tyranny and wrong; the oppression 
of the many by the few, or the few by the many. 

The only salvation for men, in their relations with 
one another, lies in the precept of Jesus Christ: 
Do unto others as ye would that others should do 
unto you. 

No man has a right, in dealing with another 
man, to neglect that other's interests. The laws 
of political economy, as they are called, cannot 
take precedence of the laws of Jesus Christ. 
Have [ not a right to buy for what the seller is 
willing to take? Not if you give less than the 
article is worth, taking advantage of his necessities. 
When I pay my clerks or factory-hands for their 
work, does not that end my obligation to them ? 
No. They are your fellow-beings as well as your 
workmen. You owe them kindness; you owe 
them thought and care for their welfare ; you owe 
it to put yourself in their place, and think how you 
would like to be treated. The tie between you is 
far more than a money contract can cover. You 
are children of the same Heavenly Father. You 
are brothers. If, day after day, and year after 
year, you’live beside them, and no constant stream 
of brotherly helpfulness and sympathy passes 
from your life into theirs, you are false to the 
trust God has given you. 

And just as much is due on the other side. The 
employee—be he clerk, factory-hand, mechanic, 
servant—owes to his employer a large and generous 
service. He should make the employer's interesi 
his own. He should work just as hard and as faith 
fully as if the business were his own. Does any one 
reply, that toward a hard and selfish employer no 
such hearty service is due? Ah, Paul hit thai 
matter exactly. Do your work, he says, heartify, 
‘as tothe Lord !” That is it. Over all good work 
be it preaching or farming, sewing or digging,—ai! 
that contributes to the store of human wealth anc 
happiness—the Lord is the great Master. Work 2s 
for him. 

There is a law of fidelity to work for its own 
sake. There is a habit of doing thoroughly, con 
scientiously, well, whatever one finds to do, that 
is better than gold to its possessor. Then, there 
is a law of honor, of honesty made fine and sensi- 
tive, in the dealings of nian with man. And, high 
est of all, is Christ's great law of Act 
toward your comrade, your employer, your sub 
ordinate, in the thought of his interest agd happi 
ness ; in the feeling that he is every way of just as 
much account as you; and that you want him to 
do well just as much as to do well yourself. 


love. 


In relations of domestic service, there is immense 
room for a higher Christianity in this direction. 
There are thousands of women who live under the 
same roof with their servants for months and 
years, and never exchange a word with them ex- 
cept about work. They do not mean to be hard ; 
they make their servants physically comfortable ; 
but they think of nothing more. But is that aW 
they can do for them? Does such a woman really 
believe that her servant is her sister before God 
and Christ? True kindness, that asks for no 
return ; genuine consideration ; an eye and hand 
quick to help; the real spirit of sympathy, that 
never fails to make itself felt—these are what a 
Christian woman owes to her sister. If the ser- 
vant is ignorant, prejudiced, bad-tempered, her 
mistress’s very superiority in these respects should 
show itself in patience and friendliness. The real 
love-spirit is never out of place, and it is never 
thrown away. 

We hear a great deal about the ‘ brotherhood ” 
of workingmen and of peoples. Brotherhood 
may be a name for intelligent selfishness, or it may 
mean the best thing on earth. If it means simply, 
that the members of one class discover that they 
have a common interest, and unite to push that 
interest,—there is in that some degree of progress 
and some ground of hope. But if it ends there, the 
gain is doubtful. Patriotism is not worth much to 
the world, when it means love to one’s own nation, 
and dislike to all others. And brotherhood which 
ended in arraying one class against another in a 
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selfish struggle, would not be on the whole any 
great advance. The true brotherhood is that 
which Christ proclaimed. It is that which made the 
Samaritan help the alien Jew. It binds us to those 
whose interests do not seem to lie with ours. We 
must come into that spirit, before we can make 
society really any better. Without that, there is 
no right solution of the ‘‘labor problem ;” with it, 
there can be no failure. 





AMERICAN HOSPITALITY. 


OST of us, having arrived at years of house- 
keeping or discretion, hate visiting and 
dread visitors. Yet are we not therefore misanthro- 
pists. Rather, we love our kind, and our favorite 
reading is doubtless biography, table-talk, and the 
personal column in the newspapers. But visitors 
and visiting commonly imply a temporary seques- 
tration of old garments, and, of the ample ward- 
robe of these investitures which every man hath, 
none fit so comfortably and are so sorrowfully 
banished as old habits. If, therefore, Wednes- 
day’s corned-beef and cabbage must be sup- 
pressed, as not fit for company ; if Thursday’s beef- 
steak and onions, and Friday’s humble fish-ball 
must be translated into unfamiliar birds and 
beasts which Bridget illy cooks and queerly 
serves ; if the dear house-mother must move on 
restless feet from dawn to dark lest some imper- 
ceptible pin should drop from the household ma- 
chinery ; if all things must be a little finer than 
their wont and their capacity, it is not strange 
that the ordinary householder shrinks from the 
perturbations which, as host, he undergoes in his 
own house, or, as guest, introduces to another. 

Pity ‘tis, however, that we are not more social, 
because, in the long run, men and women are a 
more interesting and a more valuable study than 
books, and no subtlest discovery of science nor 
progress of invention has yet found in the world 
anything better than human affection. Each of 
us is the poorer by every lofty friendship that he 
neglects to take from Opportunity. Women, es- 
pecially, whose cares are pettier and far more 
absorbing than men’s, need the illumination of 
fresh ideas, witty talk, and friendly propinguity. 
Yet it is chiefly they who hinder this pleasure, and 
in whose hands it rests to make visiting the most 
brilliant and enticing of occupations. First, how- 
ever, the whole theory of hospitality needs revis- 
ion. It was very well for Hebrew gentlemen to kill 
the fatted calf in honor of their guest. It involved 
little trouble and no expense, and if one had an 
appetite for warm veal, nothing could be more 
agreeable to all concerned—except the calf. But 
we follow the precedent by spending half our sub- 
stance at the butcher's stall for the festive joint, 
and half the remaining moiety in cooking and 
serving it, trembling, meanwhile, lest the stranger 
that is within our gates be not satisfied with our 
bounty. Than this painful feasting better to leave 
the fatted calf afield, and to dine on a cracker and 
careless cheerfulness, 

The whole trouble is, that the hostess arranges 
her household not as it shall best forward the busi- 
ness of life, but as it shall make the most effective 
spectacle. She orders affairs not as she prefers, 
but as she faff¥ies that her guest expects. It is a 
specious misapplication of the golden rule. After 
Africius and Galba, it is really quite impossible to 
be distinguished as private caterers. After Cras- 
sus and Lucullus, no table-service can be remark- 
able. After Paulina, making her morning-calls in 
two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of jewels, the 
richest toilet seems to fall a little short of its high 
possibilities. And after Heliogabalus, there is cer- 
tainly very feeble incentive to the pursuit of dis- 
tinction in furniture. We might wisely, therefore, 
abandon the striving after these goods, strength- 
ened in that renunciation by the recollection that 
the only people who were pre-eminent in their 
possession sacrificed everything else to get them. 
After all, freedom and self-culture are the costliest 
objects ever offered to the acquisition of man, and 
if he takes them he must be content to forego 
much else. 

We confess that we have more than once fancied 
that we saw the soul of good in that thing evil—the 
modern servant. We have never found fault with 
her instability. Master and mistress spend their 
days and nights in the effort to ‘‘ better them- 
selves,” to get more money for the same work, or 
more distinguished society for the same social 
servitude. Bridget and Dinah are of the same 
blood, as we remember on Sundays and forget 
through the week, and, afar off, they follow us. 
But this very fugacity, and thriftlessness, and 
want of ductility, are possibly the limit that 





heaven sets to our dishonest housekeeping. We 
would like to have it supposed that we were born 
to the purple, and should not be in the least dis- 
composed on being bidden to dine at Chatsworth, 
having the elegance, though not the vastness, of 
Chatsworth under our own roof. And in comes 
blundering, candid Bridget, with a wrecked ambi- 
tion in shape of an omelette soufflé, and unwitingly 
reveals to the visitor that we never had one be- 
fore. It is our deep hope, as it is our conviction, 
that these rough-shod ministers of truth and sim- 
plicity will never cease to plague us with the pic- 
torial exhibition of our small sins against those di- 
vinities until every household in the land is willing 
to lead a life no more showy than it can easily af- 
ford, and to attempt no difficult and unfamiliar 
pretences to impress visitors. So shall we gain 
profit by losing of our prayers. 

The air is full of rumors of public and private 
corruption and disgraceful getting and keeping of 
gold. We must purify our legislation, it is said. 
We must winnow our civil service. We must in- 
sist on virtue in high places. But reform must 
begin far back—at the firesides. By example our 
boys and girls must learn that money is not the 
supreme good of life. They must grow up in homes 
so simply and finely ordered, that, not furniture, 
and not viands, but the quality of master and mis- 
tress, draws many noble guests thereto, contact 
with whom is the children’s best education. ‘‘ The 
ornament of a home is the friends who frequent 
it.” And as we learn simplicity, we shall have 
love and leisure for the highest friendships. It is 
this home life, and only this, cheap, possible to all, 
the source of robust manhood and sincere culture, 
that will keep the Republic sweet. Without it, 
though we pile up our millions, and double our 
territory, and open our gates to all nations, we 
shall bring up, at last, whither we seem to be tend- 
ing, in a general almshouse for souls. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


rINHE Rev. Dr. MeCosh writes to the Evening 
é Post about the newspaper rumor that Harvard 
College has resolved to abandon the compulsory at- 
tendance of under-graduates at recitations. The dis- 
tinguished President of Princeton rejoices to find on 
inquiry that this conclusion is not foregone, and pro- 
ceeds thereupon, »f some length, to discuss the whole 
subject adversely to the reported decision. He shows 
by a detailed statement that the popular notion that it 
is in accordance with the methods of the best Euro- 
pean colleges is not well-founded. In all the good col- 
leges of Great Britain, the tendency of late years has 
been toward a strict periodical supervision of studies ; 
while, in Germany, it is well understood that the 
real elementary preparation for University privileges 
is had in the Gymnasien and Real Schulen, in which 
attendance is rigidly required and the character of the 
instruction is that of thorough drill. He shows the 
important distinction, in this particular, between a 
college and a medical or law school, after which, 
he thinks, the projected plan is unconsciously mod- 
eled. As to periodical competitive examinations, by 
which the advocates of the unrestricted system 
expect to obviate some of its evils, the Doctor re- 
marks that without a weekly and daily training, lead- 
ing up to them, they are “liable to a formidable’’—he 
believes, “ fatal—evil, the evil of cramming.” Such a 
system of instruction can never be an enlarged one, 
fitted to communicate the highest erudition and cher- 
ish the power of independent thought. “I would 
rather,” he says, ‘‘send my sou to the most obscure 
college in the West, where he would havea few careful 
teachers instructing him from day to day, than to the 
most distinguished college in the East, where he would 
seldom come into personal contact with his instructors, 
and be taught that everything was to depend on his 
appearance at a set of formal examinations.” That 
any opinion on such a subject emanating from 
this distinguished source would have great weight, and 
deservedly, it is superfluous to say. That the great de- 
sideratum in our systems of education is careful and 
thorough training up to a certain point, is beyond con- 
troversy. But when Dr. McCosh objects to making a 
distinction between students in this respect on the 
ground of age and advancement, that “ whatis granted 
to the senior class will soon be claimed by the juniors, 
and cannot well be stopped here,” his argument, to 
our apprehension, is palpably weak and inconsequent. 


—The objections so persistently urged against 
the admission of girls to our colleges, so far as they 
have been tested by experiment, are proved to have no 
solid foundation, but to rest upon ignorance and pre- 
judice. At Oberlin, Ann Arbor, and other places, 
girls have proved their ability to keep up with the 
boys in every branch of study, while the effect of the 
presence of the former upon the manners and morals 
of the latter has been such as to satisfy the friends of 
reform. And now comes the example of the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown to demonstrate the same 
truth.’ The four female students lately admitted there 
have all taken high rank in their studies, two of them 
especially distinguishing themselves, and one of them 
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being the second scholar in her class, The prejudice 
felt at first among the male students has almost van- 
ished, and faculty and students pretty generally be- 
lieve in the advantages of the new movement. 

—We have been turning over, with trembling 
hand and flushing cheek, our Roman Catholic ex- 
changes; and we come away from a study of the posi- 
tion with a crushed and heart-broken sense of being 
hopelessly overcrowed and set at nought. Sons of the 
positive old Pilgrims as we are, and hereditary dis- 
ciples of the stern Genevan scholiast who is said to have 
burnt Servetus (though on this point we neither affirm 
nor deny, and mark you, this seeming recognition goes 
for nothing, in case of future controversy), we are fain 
to confess that these gentlemen of the infallible stripe 
have got us at a disadvantage that’is without remedy. 
If you doubt it, witness any of the little glints of con- 
troversy that flash out now and then in their columns, 
and appreciate the utter hopelessness of debate with 
those who, in the last resort, have but to borrow 
thunderbolts from the Almighty himself, by the hand 
of his earthly representative, and to close all dis- 
cussion with an “ Ah! to the divil with ye!"’—which is 
as divinely authoritative as it is humanly impatient 
Protestant brethren! this ends us. Thereis no arguing 
with a No. 6 boot that swiftly follows you down stairs, 
These fellows have roosted on the top round. There is 
no possibility (to use the language of the wicked) of 
seeing them there and going them one better. Buta 
single recourse is left us. When they say that the Al- 
mighty has committed to one old gentleman in Italy 
the power of speaking always in His name, to the 
silencing of every other voice—of science, of humanity, 
of conscience, of Scripture itself—perhaps they are 
mistaken, And so we make bold to say to them, as the 
lunatic in the asylum who had sported among his fel- 
lows the title of Monarch of the World did to the new- 
comer who proclaimed himself the Creator of the Uni- 
verse. Recovering, after a brief moment of painful 
discomfiture, he gently approached the supposititious 
dignitary, with: ‘ Look o’ here; don’t you think you're 
settin yourself a lectle too high?” 

—The medicine-men are beginning to awake to 
the necessity of doing their part toward pushing on the 
millennium. A movement was made in the Oneida 
County Medical Society, the other day, towards re- 
moving the absurd barriers which have hitherto exist- 
ed between physicians of the old school and others 
whose scientific attainments and therapeutic skill are 
at least not inferior to theirown. Dr. Edwin Hutch- 
inson introduced into that society a resolution request- 
ing the State Society to amend the code of medica! 
etiquette, so as to allow consultation with all practi- 
tioners who are recognized by the laws of the State. 
It was tabled, but only to be renewed before the State 
Society. We need not go into the question of the de- 
sirableness of discouraging quackery. There are some 
schools of medicine, not accounted orthodox, upon 
whose members, nevertheless, even professional bigotry 
forbears to lay that fearful imputation. There are 
many departments of medical knowledge upon which 
members of the different schools may consult with 
mutual advantage, and every sensible man must re 
joice in that return to common sense—not to sey com- 
mon decency—which, in the presence of a great exi 
gency, would enable them to do so, 

—We publish the following letter with great 
satisfaction. It records an important victory won 
over the spirit of caste, and encourages us to hope that 
that spirit is dying out of ihe hearts of the American 
people: 

In the Christian Union of January 29, page 92, thirteenth 
and fourteenth lines from top, an inference might be drawn 
that a cadet of the colored race does not have a fair chance ai 
West Point. Since my connection with the Academy, which 
dates from October, 1871, I can testify that cadets of the co- 
lored race have had a fair chance, and that the foregoing in- 
ference does injustice to both the cadets and the officers con- 
nected with the Academy, as well as to the Honorable Secre- 
tary of War. Very truly yours, 

J.B. WHEELER, Prof. Engineering. 

West Pornt, N.Y. . 

—In spite of rain and mud, a large and intelli- 
geut audience greeted Mr, Weiss, at Robinson Hall (18 
FE. 16th Street), on Friday evening, and listened with 
eager and gratified attention to the first of his course 
of six lectures on “The Characters of Shakespgare.”’ 
It was purely preliminary to the rest of the course, 
being intended to show “ The Cause of Laughter." 
It was luminous with wit and wisdom, awakening 
high anticipations of good things to come in the lec- 
tures that are to follow. 

—‘*A Subscriber among the.Hiils of Pennsy!- 
vania ” writes: ‘‘ We were glad to learn by your issue 
of Jan. 22d that Professor Stowe was improving in 
health, and had gone, with Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. H. W. 
Beecher, to his winter home in Florida. Though we 


| can scarcely repress an unregenerate twinge that wer 





don't own a plantation or an ‘ orange-grove’ on the 
‘St. John’s,’ yet the next best thing is to kuow that 
others do, and can enjoy it. But what I set out to say 
is, that we are looking forward with pleasant anticipa- 
tions for some ‘ Palmetto Leaves,’ fresh from the land 
of sunshine and flowers, to cheer our bleak northern 
homes.” 

—Somebody in San Francisco has invented a 
way of burning water, by turning a jet of steam upon 
a flame of burning oil. ‘‘ The moment the steam strikes 
the oil, the oxygen in the water is set free, and ignites 
with a tremendous roar, generating in a few moments 
a most intense white heat.” What surprises us about 
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this very absurd statement is that we find it under the 
head of “‘ Facts in Science and Art,” in the Boston In- 
vestigator, a paper which don't believe in propagating 
fables, superstitions, and things contrary to science— 
in fact, prides itself on substituting science for religion 
altogether. Our Boston friend must beware of heresies 
in his own line. His roaring oxygen is a superstition. 
Even we religious people know better than that. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1, A young man, the son of a Presbyterian elder, 
has been addicted to drink. Made a profession of reli- 
gion a few years ago, and for a time ran well. Under 
temptation he fell into his old habit, but repented and 
was restored to his standing in the church. This has 
happened repeatedly, and he has now become skeptical, 
saying that he has watched and prayedin vain. TIow 
shall his pastor remove his doubts ? 


E IS doubts found themselves on the disap- 
3 pointment of a false expectation. He has been 
taught that the appetite for strong drink can be eradi- 
cated by prayer. But by whatever means contracted, 
that appetite isa physical disease, and is no more cured 
miraculously, in this day, than is paralysis or rheuma- 
tism. Asa physical disease, which is the offspring of a 
vice, the treatment should be partly moral and partly 
physical. Abstinence is the chief physical remedy—a 
general strengthening of the moral nature the rest. 
Now, when such a man falls, those who are strong, in- 
stead of bearing a part of his burdens, treat him to 
much censure. In the hour of his profound discour- 
agement and degradation, he is crushed by the over- 
whelming disapproval of his friends, and by his entire 
loss of the support of human sympathy. Add to thisa 
false notion of what he had a right to expect from 
prayer, and his disheartening skepticism is natural. 
Teach him some charity for himself under physical 
infirmity. Teach him the real uses of prayer in such a 
case. Do not hide from him the fact that the battle 
will be long and hard, that defeats may not be want- 
ing—that God will not deliver him by a miracle, but 
will strengthen and lead him to victory at last as he 
does other enfeebled and sorely tried souls. Teach 
him that he is the better for every brave endeavor, 
even though it may be a futile one. 


2. How am I to unite with a church when by so 
doing I must seem, at least, to acccpt doctrines which 
I find it impossible to believe ? 

Doctrines, as we have said, are not the chief grounds 
of union and sympathy. But we would not advise you 
to make any concealment in uniting withachurch. Be 
frank, and if the church then accepts you, there is no 
dishonesty. 

3. How are we to understand 1 Cor, xi. 10, that a 
woman should have power on her head because of the 
angels ? 

The thought seems to be, that the angels are in Chris- 
tian assemblies, and that they like order. Chrysostom 
says: ‘“ Knowest thou not that thou standest with the 
angels? With them thou singest,” ete. Curiously 
enough with us the head uncovered is a sign of respect, 
so that the meaning of the head covered is no longer 
an expression of respect and subjection on the part of 
women. Nor are we to understand that the oriental 
view of the status of woman is to be perpetuated by 
the authority of Scripture. That which is decent and 


orderly in one age may not be so in another. The | 


spirit of the Scripture injunction is, that religious as- 
semblies should be conducted with decency and order, 
according to the ideas and social organization of each 
period and nation. But he who quotes Scripture in op- 
position to any genuine social progress is in bondage 
to the letter, and ignorant of the spirit of its teachings. 


4. If Ipray, and pray until at last light dawns, will 
it be a perfect conversion, or will it not, after all, be a 
condition into which Twill have drawn myself by the 
habit of prayer? 

You do derive benefits from the mere habit of prayer, 
and one of the benefits is that it prepares you to re- 
ceive spiritual help. But there is a communication 
from God to the soul, as well as from the soul to God, 
and if you pray until a habit of trustfulness is formed, 
you will‘find a Divine Spirit working in and with your 
own. 

5. Does the text: * Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved,” mean believing in the Divin- 
ity of Christ? 

One of the most religious of living writers aptly says 
that “any faith in him, however small, is better than 
any belief about him, however great.” 


6. Do you think I ought to go to the Lord’s table 
when I do not enjoy his service ? 

This is from one of those scrupulous, desponding 
Christians who thinks she has sinned away her day of 
grace. Whenever we open a letter from such a person 
we wish we could exterminate the race of theological 
blunderers, who, without sensitiveness themselves, 
bind heavy hurdens upon conscientious spirits, under 
which they go mourning all their days. Stay away 
from the Lord's table because your soul is despondent ? 
Why, the table of the Lord, and the house of the Lord, 
are meant for those that mourn. 


7. Would it be right for me to play games of chance 
—in a word to gamble ? , 


It certainly is never right to gamble. But one may 





play a game of chance without gambling. The game 
of jack-straws is partly chance, but we really think 
our correspondent might play that game for hours 
without danger of becoming a blackleg in consequence. 
The truth is that the distinction between the moral 
character of games of chance and games of skill is not 
asound one. In this, as in many other things, the rule 
is hard to state in general terms. Men have played 
cards innocently, and we have seen much ill-temper 
and immoderate love of gaming engendered by cro- 
quet. 

8. Allow me to ask you if dancing is in accordance 
with the teachings of the Bible? If so, why? If not, 
why? 

Here is another case in which general principles are 
difficult of statement. It depends on the kind of 
dance, on the time and publicity of the dancing, on the 
company, on the excess or moderation of the dancers, 
and on various other considerations. It would be very 
convenient if we could lay down sweeping general rules, 
but we cannot. It is in such questions as these, where 
the when, the how, the where, the who, and all the 
other relative pronouns enter into the problem, that 
the divine authority of common-sense must be ap- 
pealed to. 


We have more questions than we can pessibly an- 
swer. We mean no disrespect to our friends whose 
questions get crowded out. We try to select import- 
ant representative queries. 





OUR BROTHEWS KEEPER. 


BY L. G. R. 


TINUE daily papers, publishing of late the confes- 

sion of Mrs. Lydia Sherman, murderess, in- 
troduced it with flaming head-lines, in whose “ nice 
derangement of epitaphs” the mildest and fre- 
quentest phrase which recurs to our memory was, 
‘The Connecticut Borgia.” Further capitals de- 
scribed her as ‘* The Worst Woman Unhung,” ‘‘ A 
Fiend in Human Shape,” ‘A Chained Devil,” ‘‘A 
Tigress.” ‘* An Unsexed Monster,” and ‘* A Human 
Hyena.” 

Now, there is no phrase which the amazing mix- 
ture we call human nature can assume which has 
not its deep interest for the moralist. When a 
man dies of a mysterious and horrible disease, the 
baffled doctors make a post-mortem study of the 
case for the benefit of medical science. In the 
same high spirit, it seems to us, ought teachers 
and preachers to search the fatal diseases of souls, 
if haply any threatened one can be saved. Up te 
this time our moral systems, even more than our 
medical, have been empirical and clumsy. Like 
the medieal, they have tried to cure, not causes, 
but symptoms. Like the medical, they have aimed 
at excision of single cases rather than at preven- 
tion of an infection. In the worst form of acute 
malady the gallows has been held to be the only 
specific. Jail is confusedly prescribed for a hun- 
dred differing and obscure complaints, and the 
only widely accepted prophylactic may be said to 
be Sunday-schools. Yet now and then there ap- 
pears a case, like this of Mrs. Sherman, which 
shows the inefficacy of gallows or jail as a terror, 
or of Sunday-school as a help. 

Here is a woman who, save in her exceptional 
erime, is simply the average American woman. 
An orphan, and poor, she gets such schooling as 
can be gotten in the brief intervals of endless hard 
work. Growing up, a good, coarse-grained crea- 
ture apparently, she joins the church, learns a 
trade, marries a poor man, and for eighteen years 
toils faithfully and cheerfully at his side, rearing 
seven children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, and accounted a mother in Israel. 

Up to this time the stream of her life runs with- 
out divergence, as the stream of the life of a hun- 
dred thousand of her sisters to-day. Yet it was 
but an idle breath, which made of this common- 
place drudge a seven-fold murderer. Her husband 
loses his place, falls into hypochondria, threatens 
his life (whereon she hides his pistol and razor to 
save him from the sin of suicide), becomes imbe- 
cile, and moans and wrings his hands in the fear 
that his family wiil starve. ‘‘I told him,” she 
says, ‘‘that I could take care of them, and that he 
needn't worry.” ‘To this plucky, determined wo- 
man, nursing, mending, cooking, patching, wash- 
ing, ironing, sewing on week-days, going diligently 
to meeting, and sending her tidy younglings to 
Sunday-school on Sunday, comes her temptation. 
An old associate of her husband visits him, and 
says to her, ‘‘This poor fellow is no comfort to 
himself nor to anybody else. He can't recover. 
The best kindness would be to put him out of the 
way.” And he obligingly adds the proper pre- 
scription of arsenic, and the name of the druggist 
whowwill sell it. After hesitating for a day or two, 
the woman carefully administers the poison with 
her own hands, tenderly nurses the victim in his 





misery, tenderly closes his eyes in death, and is a 
decorous and possibly a real mourner. For the 
lover of her youth, the husband of her life, the 
father of her children, she may have had some 
love. She certainly bore him no hate, nor thirsted 
for his blood. She simply thought that ‘they 
should all be better off so.” Finding life very 
hard, even after this relief, she decides that the 
youngest children, whom she cannot bring up 
properly, will be happier out of the troubles of 
this world. She poisons two of them, and speaks 
of itnot without some faint reflection of mother- 
love. Afterward, one of the elder boys falling ill, 
and suffering long and hopelessly, she thinks it 
fitting to relieve him by poison. Then it seems to 
her that if the sickly little ginl were dead, she and 
her namesake, the eldest daughter, could get 
along. But scarcely is the little one buried when 
Lydia is taken ill with a fatal fever. The mother, 
without encumbrance now, goes out nursing and 
sewing, earning a reputable livelihood, living so- 
berly, and compelling respect, if she wins no love. 
Sympathetic friends arrange a marriage between 
her and a thrifty widower named Hurlburt. He 
dies of poison, but accidentally, she says, and not 
by her hand, and there seems no reason to doubt 
her word. Afterward, she is persuaded to marry a 
worthless fellow named Sherman, who had pre- 
viously borrewed money of her, and whose naar- 
ried life was a long debauch, wherein he squan- 
dered her property and abused her. It was 
hardly to be expected that she should not free her- 
self by the swift and certain means known to her. 
Detection, trial, and sentence of imprisonment for 
life follow, and then this confession. 

There have been other wholesale murderers, but 
they have had revenge, or hate, or greed, or fear, 
to satisfy ; or they have been of dissolute life, to 
whom murder was an incident. but this woman 
was sober, discreet, modest, a matron after St. 
Paul's own heart. Nine commandments she ob- 
served with scrupulous care ; the tenth seems to 
have had no significance to her. Yet she kept up 
her connection with the church, and heard ser- 
mons to much inward edification, and doubtless 
never looked upon herself as a human hyena. 
Now, having made up her mind to confess what 
she is at last led to see is a sin, she feels the am- 
plest assurance of divine forgiveness, and expects 
to “live with Christ” during the remainder of her 
pilgrimage, like St. Agnes in her convent cell. 

It is not for man to limit the mercies of God. 
But we confess that we find something grotesquely 
horrible about this clsnax. It would seem that 
this woman's notion of ‘‘coming to Jesus” in this 
strait is an emotional ecstacy, akin to that which 
took her into the church in her girlhood. It is an 
act of faith, not, of necessity, affecting the life. 
And we complain that this is the teaching of too 
many of our churehes and Sunday-schools. It 
does not search out the heart. It does not make 
the keeping of his commandments the test of the 
love of Christ. It says, ‘‘ Believe on him, and you 
shall be saved.” But to stupid and coarse natures, 
‘believing on him” is either a form of words or a 
momentary rapture. It is a passport into eternal 
safety, not a consecration of this common present. 
It does not touch adulteration in trade, short 
weight, ill-temper, extravagance, yarice, un- 
charity, cowardice—nay, it would appear that it 
does not touch even murder. For the other day a 
chureh-going man said ; “I will not kill you to-day, 
for I have too much respect for the Sabbath, but I 
will kill you to-morrow,” and he did. He had 
learned to respect the Sabbath, but not man, who 
is more than the Sabbath. Mrs. Sherman felt it 
her duty to send her children to meeting on Sun- 
day, to learn the way of life, and when she could 
no longer send them neat, and whole, and tidy, 
she felt it equally her duty, apparently, to give 
them back to God. 

Why, it is appalling that such a thing could be! 
We must revise the alphabet of our instruction. 
Over and over must we lay down this ground- 
work : God made man in His image. Any wrong 
to man isa wrong to God. If we love net man 
whom we have seen, how can we love God whom 
we have not seen? There is no such thing as 
‘“eoming to Jesus,” save through the broad gate 
of human love. That is not worship, but in- 
sult, that, on Sundays, repeats his name in the 
church, and in the house or in the market-place, 
on week-days, cheats, or lies, or gives false meas- 
ure, or slanders, or kills. 

These are truisms, platitudes. And yet they 
must be made living truths. The commercial dis- 
honesty, the legislative corruption, above all, the 
contempt.of human life, which alarm and horrify 
the community to-day, grow out of a public senti- 
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ment which hears not toe much of Christ the God, 
but certainly too little of Jesus the man. We 
cannot exalt heaven too high, but we do debase 
earth too low. In contemplating sainthood, we 
skip over manhood. And while churches multiply, 
and the lists of church-members lengthen, if one 
applies the awful test of the Master—‘‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” he is driven to declare 
that only here and there is taught the Christianity 
of Christ. 

Mrs. Sherman is not ahyena. She is not a fiend 
in human shape, she is not even a Borgia. She is 
simply a coarse woman, without tenderness, in 
whom the moral sense was wholly obscured in one 
manifestation. If she had not been poor, or if she 
had not been thrifty, and creditably eager to keep 
things comfortable, probably she would never have 
stepped out of the plodding drudge into the 
scheming murderer. And this is just where her 
Christian training, which ought to have helped 
her, failed her. For it had meant ‘to her the 
necessity of church-membership, of attendance 
on the sanctuary, of sending her children to 
Sunday services, and of maintaining the reputation 
of godliness. But, laying stress on this tithing of 
mint and cummin, it had neglected the weightier 
matters of the law. She did not know, apparently, 
that human life was more sacred than all things else 
in God's world, nor that the only temple wherein 
He hath any pleasure is the temple of a pure 
heart. She had heard these sayings, doubtless, a 
thousand times. But until they are made the base 
and superstructure and crown of our moral teach- 
ing, Lydia Sherman may stretch out her manacled 
hands to the churches, and ery, ‘‘Why saved ve not 
me from the body of this death ?” 





_ The | Household. 


FURNACE-HEATED HOUSES. 
rJPX\HAT the best way of warming houses in our 

severe winters is by furnace-heat, seems to be 
settled. So we have now only to ascertain how to 
make the best use of that heat. The great danger is 
that houses so warmed will net be properly ventilated. 
A room may be very close and full of bad air which is 
not too hot, so that to always keep your mercury at 
70° or below i3 not enough: you not only need to es- 
cape over-heating, but to provide yourself with vital- 
ized air—air that is fresh, pure and life-giving. 

Most families keep every door and window closed 
after the furnace is in operation, while many have a 
snow-box at the door and double windows to exclude 
every particle of outside air. This saves fuel, but. it 
does not promote health and vigor, for it is impossible 
even in the largest house to breathe the same air over 
and over again without exhausting the life-giving ele- 
ment. By opening doors into the hall or other rooms 
you, to besure, get a circulation of air, but it is the same 
lifeless, impure air; it may be cool, but it cannot be 
properly oxygenated unless currents of outside air are 
sometimes admitted to freshen and vitalize it. This is 
evident; yet how many of us sit day after day for 
weeks together in our studies or parlors without once 
opening a window. That some fresh air creeps in by 
stealth through cracks and crevices is a blessed fact, 
but it is as a thief or burglar enters, surreptitiously, 
to be shut out as soon as discovered, if possible. We 
often hear it said, plants will not thrive in furnace- 
heated houses lighted by gas, and it is true; but we 
forget that human plants need just as pure an atmos- 
phere, and that which will not nourish vegetable life is 
rarely conducive to animal vigor; for though plants 
flourish in a lower temperature than we require, both 
want pure air. 


Ministers, or men of any profession requiring a se- | 


dentary life, are most liable to suffer, also delicate 
women and children who are little out of doors. 

The man comes into his study in the morning, finds 
it chilly, and sits by the register where a current of hot 
air comes up till the room gets comfortably warm; 
then he reads or writes at the study-table till dinner- 
time, after dinner coming back to breathe the same 
impure air over again; if he fancies the room is close, 
he looks at the thermometer, finds it 68° or 70°, and 
says: “ Just about the right temperature,” and goes to 
work again. Ten te one he shut the door when he left 
the room, or, if not, the hall into which it opened had 
been kept shut for weeks. Now, if he had raised his 
window when he went out, if only for five minutes, the 
sweep of a current of fresh, unbreathed air through 
the room would have made a totally different atmos- 
phere, and he would have felt animated instead of 
drowsy after he came back to his work. Unless you 
can indulge in the luxury of an open fire, the best of 
all ventilation, do not forget on going out to your 
meals, or at least once or twice a day, to open your 
window. In the middle of the day, especially if the 
sun shines, the temperature will not be uncomfortably 
lowered, for it only needs to be open long enough for 
the air of the room to be thoroughly changed, and the 
impurities to be all swept out; from five to ten min- 
utes, or if the day is very cold, even three will answer. 
The room can be made warm enough before you have 





come back from your dinner or walk, with very little 
additional heat. To waste heat is not so bad as to 
waste health and vigor, but very little will be wasted; 
while the uncomfortable stuffiness and deadness will 
be gone, and the brain found to be much more active 
and in better working order. Whether to open a win- 
Cow in zero weather may be a question, but even then 
three minutes in the middle of the day will do more 
good than harm. If the sun is shining there are few 
days when the outside air should not come in. It is 
like letting in a bright angel of health and joy who will 
cleanse and brighten the whole atmosphere not only of 
your room but of your mind and soul as well; for mind 
and soul cry out for fresh, unvitiated, vitalizing air, 
which by some mysterious law is sure to reach them 
through the lungs most energizingly and delightfully. 
Let out-of-door air in, then, and your own soul, your 
family and your parishioners will be the gainers; or if 
you are a woman, sitting hour after hour in your sew- 
ing-room or parlor, you will find your temper sweeter, 
your husband and children more amiable, and the 
whole work of life lighter and more bearable. E. H. 





BERTIE. 
BY MRS E. D. KENDALL. 


“ERE he comes, his mother's darling! sunny hair and 
starry eyes, 
Rosy lips, and dimpled cheeks and chin—a cherub in disguise, 
Only Bertie’s plhumy winglets must be folded out of sight, 
For I dress him every morning, and undress him every 
night, 
And I fail to find them where they always bud in pictures 
fair, 
And I'm very sure if Bertie knew of any anywhere 
He'd have taken flight, ah! long ago, and lost his way, I fear. 
Chasing golden dust-motes floating in the ambient cther 


clear, 

Or vainly striving entrance into Cloudland’s feiry realm to 
gain, 

Through the archway of the iris, while the clonds dissolve in 
rain ; 

Or, in ever-growing distance, scarching for the homes so 
bright 


Of the smiling stars or the wandering moonbeams white. 

But my Bertie’s plumes are hidden, and his little tireless feet 

Are the only wings I wot of, errant rovers, wondrous fleet, 

And the only songs he sings I know are sadly out of tune, 

And yery, very earthly—* Captain Jinks” and “Up ina Ral- 
loon.” 

Ah, me! such a mischief as he is! so full of rogueries! 

And if I could watch the darling with as many pairs of oyes 

As they say the spiders watch with, he'd outwit me even then, 

And his nimble fect count twenty steps while mine were 
counting ten. 





Aunt Dolly, sitting in the rocker, with her visage all drawn | 


down, 
Knits away at Pertie’s stocking, but she can’t knit in the 
frown ; 


And though she sighs and shakes her bead, and tells about H 


* old Adam,” 

I catch the merry twinkle in her eyes, and I know, dear ma- 
dam, 

That whatever you may prophesy—whate'cr you hold aloof, 

You don’t believe that frolic’s sin, and childhood’s mirth the 
proot 

Of a nature utterly depraved, and lost to God’ Mlcar love. 

For you pray that He will smile upon you from his heaven 
above; 

And the blessed angels all rejoice about his glorious throne, 

And joy’s language is not tears, but smiles, wherever joy is 
known. 

My darling! do I love you less that your happiness o’erflows,‘ 

Like a mountain streamlet, laughing, dancing as it goes ? 





God be thanked, that when the little spirits drop from heaven | 


to earth, 
Though their human lips are parted in a wail at birth, 
The celestial breath within them—love immortal, without 
guile— 
Whispers first to mothers’ hearts, in the sunlight of a smile! 
Love you less? Far more I love you! Mother's happiness, 
ny sweet, 
Were not yours enfolded in it, would, I know, be incomplete. 
Is it so with God? Oh! let me dream my earthly love a sign, 
Faint, imperfect, trembling, of Love infinite, divine! 
And let me pray—oh, Christ, forgive! if praying thus be sin— 
That all God's children, into heaven, his love may gather in! 





OUR WINTEB BIRDS. 
MARY ESTHER MILLER. 
(Concluded 


VHE next Wednesday brought my Molly as 

. bright and sparkling as usual, indeed I thought 
her cheek had a wholesomer glow, and her eyeaclearer 
light. She brought a basket on her arm which she set 
aside carefully. When I asked her what success had 
attended her plan, she replied, with great animation : 

“Perfect success. Brother Will, in the most obliging 
way, searched the markets for me, and brought home 
a dozen snow buntings, no, not a dozen, eleven snow 
buntings and a bird I did not know, and in another 
lot, two other birds. Well, cousin May, there was a 
dilemma, for Bridget was so cross from not being able 
to get out her washing this week, that I dared not take 
them to the kitchen. I had determined Aunt Susan 
should have them cooked for her. Her appetite is so 
small, I think the leg of a fly would satisfy it, so what 
could I do but pick off all their pretty feathers myself, 
and roast them on the oyster gridiron over the dining 
room fire; it would have done your heart good to see 
aunt eat them. She declared I was a most astonishing 
cook, and she ate every one of the eleven." 

“ Pretty well, for you,” I replied, delighted. ‘“ And," 
said she, “I have found in ‘ Wilson’ acharming descrip- 
tion of that bird. He says, quoting from English or- 


BY MRS. 








nithologista: ‘They seem to make the countries within 
the Arctic circle their summer residence, from whence 
they overflow the more southern countries in amazing 
multitudes, at the setting-in of winter, in the frigid 
zone. In the winter of 1778-9, they came in such mul- 
titudes to Birsa, one of the Orkney Islands, as to cover 
the whole barony, yet, of all the numbers, hardly two 
agreed in color. Lapland, and perhaps Iceland, fur 
nishes the north of Britain with the swarms that fre- 
quent these parts during winter as low as the Cheviot 
Hills. Their resting places, the Feroe Isles, Shetland 
and the Orkneys. The Highlands of Scotland in par- 
ticular abound with them. Their flights are im- 
mense, and they mingle so closely together in the form 
of a ball that the fowlers make great havoc among 
them. In Lapland and Sweden, they are called bad- 
weather birds; in Labrador the white bird; their plu- 
mage in the depth of winter is changed to nearly 
white.’” 

“That is a charming description, Molly.” 

““Oh, yes! and to think that all those Arctic regions, 
which I had hitherto supposed to be the very acme of 
frozen desolation, are brimful of life; birds pairing 
and raising their young, in an abundance we can 
hardly imagine, and no doubt filling the air with tune- 
ful songs. Truly, the Lord is wiser than we in our ig- 
norance had thought.” 

“But what have you in your basket, Molly?” 

“T call one a woodpecker,” she replied, *‘ one a cross- 
bill, and the third, that was among the snow buntings, 
I cannot even guess at.” 

“ You are right as to the first two, but the other, even 
I do not recognize; but we will get out ovr big hook, 
‘DeKay,’ and search till we find it.” 

Past the hawks and the owls, the woodpeckers and 
the sparrows, we searched till at last we found the pic- 
ture that corresponded so exactly that we could not 
doubt we were right. Yes, it was the shore or horned 
lark, which Wilson calls the most beautiful of its 
family. 

‘But stay, Molly, while I go to superintend my 
Bridget's operations, you may loek over, and condense 
for me the accounts of this bird.” 

“Very well,” said she, and while ] was busy beating 
eges, and using flavoring extracts, and looking after 
the spicing and sersoning of things generally, that the 
dinner might not disgrace the occasion, she was looking 
over the authorities. When T came back she was very 
full of what she had read. 

“Wilson,” said she, says “this bird comes in great 
flocks, that fly in a seattered manner, and cover open 


| commons and sandy plains, feeding on the seeds of 


weeds and larve of insects; their call note,’ he says, 
‘is like that of the sky-lark, heard ltigh in the air, and 
he is told that its song resembles that bird's." 
“Audubon” says he “ found their nests in Labrador; 
a tall gray, tufty moss grows all over the granite rock 
that forms the foundation of that country, and on 
those tufts the shore lark builds in great numbers; 
their color beg hardly distinguishable from the moss. 


Samuels says he has had their eggs sent him from Wis- 


consin and Illinois. But let us examine his colors to 
identify him again. Here is the faint yellow of the 
chin and throat: the pinkish brown of the back, 
streaked with dusky; the black crescentic patch below 
the eye; the broad, fan-shaped patch of black on the 
breast, the slightly crested head, and here are the long 
black feathers above the eye, which when erected have 
the appearance of horns, whence its name. It must 
be a beautiful creature when seen in the open fields. 

* But let us turn te the cross-bill. This is a finely- 
colored specimen, 4 mixture of Carmine and vermilion, 
dulled by an intermixture of other colors. Its bill is 
the most wonderful thing about it. The upper and 
lower mandible are curved, and cross each other, look- 
ing deformed and useless. This bird inhabits the im- 
mense pine forests northward, and feeds on the seeds 
of the pine and hemlock, and its bill is an instrument 
marvelously well adapted by its Creator to open the 
bracts of the cone and take thence the seeds. Butnow 
for the woodpecker.” 

“ He is in a rather dilapidated condition," said Molly, 
“but not so that we cannot learn his character. Some 
things are very marked about him, his great size, his 
crimson crest and the pure white of the under side of 
the wing feathers. What kind of a woodpecker do 
you call him?” 

“This,” said I, “is the pileated woodpecker, the 
largest of the kind that frequents our woods, and a fine 
one to introduce to you the whole class. Observe his 
strong bill, his barbed tongue and the hard sharp- 
pointed tail-featbers, which he sets hard against the 
trunk of trees to assist him in climbing. There isa stim 
larger species which Wilson found in North Carolina, 
and he tells a most charming story of his capture of 
one and its efforts to escape, which T would read to you 
had I time." 

The day slipped away most delightfully while we 
still searched our books and studied our birds. Mean- 
while, the dinner was cooked to a turn, and when my 
husband returned from the city we had our little feast, 
and a merry time we made of it. 

As I parted with Molly at the door I could not help 
remarking, ‘that her mysterious friend would be well 
pleased with her progress.’’ She gave me an arch look, 
and then a sigh, asshe replied: ‘ It will be a leng while 
before he hears of it—he is in Germany." 

When I returned to the dining-room my husband's 
first remark was: *‘ How Molly has brightened up; it 
really does one good to talk with so intelligent a girl.” 
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The Church. 


HOME. 


Amherst College, and the Congregational Church of 
the town, have generously undertaken to support Rev. Mr. 
Constantine at Athens, Greece, where he has been laboring 
for many years as a missionary for the American Board. 











Each lady member of the Congregational Churches 
in Iowa is asked to contribute one cent per day for five 
years, to make up an endowment fund of $20,000 for the 
female department of the State college—a novel scheme of 
* systematic benevolence,’’ but, perhaps, the true one. We 
pray for “daily” bread; why not provide daily for the good 
of others? 


The Quakers in Pennsylvania have never been at ease 
under the militia laws of that State, and now that its Consti- 
tution is undergoing revision, they have entreated the Con- 
vention to make military duty a pure matter of conscience, 
and not require the payment of asum of money asan equiva- 
lent for the personal service of those conscientiously opposed 
to it. In the matter of peace, our worthy Friends will always 
be found “up in arms.” 

Every effort to raise the freedmen out of their depths 
to a higher plane of life deserves the heartiest encourage- 
ment. A seminary for colored girls has been started in North 
Carolina, on the plan of ‘** Mount Holyoke,” in Massachusetts, 
and is conducted under the auspices of friends in the North, 
who are now endeavoring to erect a building for their pur- 
poses. They own a fine site, and with a few thousand dollars 
an institution could be established which could accomplish 
much in its way. 

Happily the Boston fire has not affected the con- 
tributions of the Churches there, particularly those that have 
long been the mainstay of the American Board. Their an- 
nual collections for 1873 show little if any decrease from 
those of the previous year, although many members of the 
several congregations suffered heavily by the late calamity. 
What less can the friends of the Board in a hundred other 
places yet unburned now do but send up still larger offerings 
than ever before to the missionary cause, in view of Boston’s 
tried fidelity to it? 

A Church with a healthy growth will show it as much 
by its adaptation to surrounding circumstances as by the 

‘vigor of its internal life. The First Congregational Society of 
Atchison, Kansas, has fought its way along against difficul- 
ties, keeping pace with the growth of that city, and is now 
one of the most prominent churches there. It has a fine, 
commodious house of worship, without the incubus of a debt, 
and, under its new pastor, Rev. F. T. Ingalls, the congregation 
is increasing and the Sabbath-school well attended. When a 
Church is stagnant, while all around is activity and progress, 
something is wrong within, and to all such is commended the 
Atchizon Society es an example. 





A convention is to be held in this city, in the latter 
part of February, to advocate the “ Religious Amendment" 
tothe National Constitution. Some of our readers may not be 
aware that the movement has a weekly paper devoted to its 
support. The Christian Statesman is a vigorous and pertina- 
cious little sheet, which urges its cause with considerable 
ability. The Inder, the Free Religious Organ, heads a coun- 
ter movement, organized in societies, for the abolition of 
public chaplaincies; governmental religious services: the use 
of the Bible in schools; the exemption of church property 
from taxation; national fasts and feasts; the judicial oath; 
Sunday laws, and all other governmental recognition of 
Christianity or other special religion. 

The Methodists are extending their missionary lines 
with something of the vigor and comprehensiveness of the 
earlier Jesuits. They have just sent out Rev. Dr. Butler to 
open a mission in the City of Mexico, as they sent him sixteen 
years ago to India, where he became the successful founder 
of American Methodism in that land. That he will prove 
earnest and efficient in his new field, there can be no doubt. 
The denomination here seems to have caught the right spirit 
for the cause of missions, as it is responding nobly to the pro- 
position to raise $800,000 this year for this department. Al- 
ready, in a number of places, the contributions have been 
increased from twenty to a hundred per cent. over those of 
last year. 


The Congregational Churches of New York, Brook- 
lyn, and vicinity find that their plan of a Generai Foreign 
Missionary Committee works successfully. The second an- 
nual meeting of this Committee was held last week in Rev. 
Dr. Storrs’s Church, Brooklyn, when fourteen of the societies 
were represented, and at which the report of the secretary, 
Rev. H. H. McFarland, was read. The object of the organiza- 
tion is to assist the A. B. C. F. M., and its ability to do so very 
materially cannot be questioned. The aggregate amount con- 
tributed last year to the American Board from nine of the 
churches in this vicinity was $14,365, of which the Church of 
the Pilgrims gave $4,904; the Broadway Tabernacle, $3,515: 
Dr. Budington’s Church, $2,650, etc. These figures indicate 
some increase over the contributions of the previous year. 





The Mexican war may or may not have been just, 
but it furnishes us to-day with a bit of interesting history in 
connection with the promising missions in our neighbor's ter- 
ritory. It appears that the American army took the fist Pro- 
testant Bibles into Mexico, and paved the way for Bible agents 
and missionaries. Major-Gen. Casey gives some reminiscences 
in the last Christian World, on the subject, how a number of 
army officers distributed a hundred or more copies of the 
Scriptures among families in the Mexican capital after the 
surrender, which were kindly received. Whether these Bibles 
were the seed which is to bring forth fruit in that country 
may never be known to a certainty, but it is certain that ever 
since that time the truth of the Gospel has been gradually 
leavening the lump that has now developed into a number 
of Protestant churches and schools having a vigorous growtb. 


With all the appeals for the increase of the ministry 
which are constantly made, and the still more frequent calle 
for funds to support indigent theological students im our 








seminaries, it is a little startling to hear the cry raised from 
more than one quarter, that this is all wrong, and that what 
is really needed are societies for the decrease of the ministry. 
Yet such is the case. Among the Episcopalians the convic- 
tion has been expressed by a bishop and not a few rectors 
that men are plenty, that a ‘‘ multitude of clergy are now 
standing idle, like those persons in the market-place whom 
no man had hired," and that the Episcopal system cannot 
remedy this matter unless greater power is given to the 
bishops for providing vacant parishes with unemployed min- 
isters. Among the Presbyterians, also, the same subject is 
now under discussion. Their Board of Education has some 
seven hundred students preparing for the ministry, all of 
whom require more or less assistance from the Board; but 
the money comes in slowly, while protests against giving such 
assistance come in too frequently to pass unnoticed. The 
statistics show that there are already about one thousand 
Presbyterian ministers without pastoral charges, and the 
question arises, Why help so many young men in the semina- 
ries, one-third of whom may never find a field of labor? A 
Princeton professor strikes the right key when he suggests 
the dropping out of students “of weak piety and ability,” 
and we dare not say how many they number, and helping 
only those who are unmistakably “ called.” Every denomi- 
nation has this question to meet, and the vital point of it is, 
not how many more ministers, but how much better ones, 
can be obtained ? 





Judging from the number cf new Church Hymn- 
Books and Hymnals that have been published within a year 
or two, it is reasonable to infer that our churches in general 
are making more of the service of song and praise than has 
been their custom. The lovers of congregational singing in 
particular will accept this as a cheering sign, since with them 
nothing so composes the soul for worship as joining in the in- 
spiring praises of the Sanctuary. The Presbyterians have at 
least one new hymn-book before them, and another is to ap- 
pear in time, while the new Episcopal Hymnal is out in seve- 
ral different editions, and the Church-Book of the Lutherans 
has just been revised and set to music. Of all these the latter 
claims superior excellence, as much for the quality of the 
music as the character of the hymns, the greater part of which, 
we are told, was selected from the vast repositories of chants 
that have accumulated in the Anglican Church, and from the 
lore of German chorals and hymns. An admiring Lutheran 
reviewer says of it: ‘‘Here is music that will not go out of 
fashion with the year’s bonnets, but will wear for centuries 
to come, as much of it has for centuries past. It is not indeed 
in harmony with the prevailing taste, nor is it a book for 
choir-singing in any sense, except as the choir may serve to 
lead the congregation. What does our modern fashion of 
paid-and-proxy choirs symbolize, if it be not that we have 
given up old differences and agreed to unite in mammon wor- 
ship?” 


An entire day was very profitably spent recently 
by one of the New Jersey Presbyteries in the discussion of the 
best method of securing contributions to the benevolent ob- 
ject of the Church. There seemed to be a general desire to 
break away from the present formal plan of passing around 
the plate on stated occasions, and to substitute one which 
would make the act of giving as mucha part of worship as 
prayer or praise. A‘large uwumber of churches have already 
moved in the matter, with such gratifying results that we can- 


not forbear mentioning the working of the new method in a | 
In the first churches of Orange and Morris- | 


few instances. 
town, a collection is taken every Sunday morning, preceded 
by a brief prayegof consecration from the pastor. That the 
congregations may be instructed and interested by having a 
definite duty before them, the money coJlected on each occa- 
sion is devoted to a particular object—on the first Sabbath 
of July, to foreign missions; on the first of August, to home 
missions, etc. By this system the contributions of the churches 
have been doubled, and all the church benevolent schemes 
are provided for. In otherchurches, the envelope system fs in 
use, and in one church, each member indicates upon acard the 
sum to be given in each week of the year, and every Sunday 
the amount is deposited on the collection-plate. These seve- 
ral plans of voluntary and regular giving have resulted in an 
increase of the church donations, and their special advantages 
are, that they lead to the discussion of the work of the church 
in the family ; that losses incident to rainy Sabbaths and other 
accidents preventing attendance are avoided; and that the 
Church Boards can rely with more ceftainty on what to ex- 
pect for the year. 





FOREIGN. 


The Japanese Government continues to honor Ameri- 
cans with responsible posts in the Empire, the latest appoint- 
ment being that of Professor David Murray, of Rutger's Cel- 
lege, * to take charge of all affairs connected with schools and 
colleges in Japan.’ This is a position similar to, though appa- 
rently distinct from, Professor Northrop’s appointment. 


“Young Ladies’ Seminaries"? are not confined to 
civilized countries, unless in their name and systems of limited 
and polite learning. A Hindoo paper speaks of the annual ex- 
amination of a giris’ school in Calcutta which has eight hun- 
dred pupils of caste rank, who are trained by a Christian Ben- 
galee lady and a Hindoo pundit. This is Dr. Duff's successful 
enterprise; and we are told that the education there given is 
“practical and thorough.” Many of our female seminaries 
are excellent institutions; but there are others in which a 
“ Bengalee” or a “pundit” might be instructors with ad- 
vantage. 


So much interest has been excited among antiqua- 
rians and Biblical students over the account of the Deluge 
recently deciphered from the Assyrian tablets in the British 
Museum, by Mr. George Smith, the eminent archeologist, that 
an expedition is now fitting out to enable this gentleman to 
pursue his investigations upon Assyrian soil, in the midst of 
the ruins themselves—which abound in that historic land. It 
is a noteworthy fact that the London Telegraph undertakes 
this expedition at its own expense, as a newspaper enterprise, 
with the approbation of the officers of the Museum. 








In one of the ranges of the Himalaya Mountains lies 
a@ piece of property, now called Woodstock, which the 


~ purchased for $10,000, and where a school is to be establiebed 











for the children of American missionaries in India. This is a 
noble enterprise, to be appreciated to its fullest extent only 
by the missionaries thomselves, who often are obliged to send 
their children home to be educated when they least can spare 
them. This school will enable parents to keep their little ones 
longer near them at the formative period of their lives, and will 
be preparatory to their entering higher institutions of learn- 
ing when they are old enough to come to this country. 

The election of a new King of the Sandwich Islands 
recalls to mind the great work accomplished there under the 
auspices of the American Board. The present Sovereign, 
Lunalilo, was baptized by the pioneer missionary, Rev. Mr. 
Bingham, and among his Cabinet officers, who are chiefly 
Americans, is a son of one of Mr. Bingham's associates, A. F. 
Judd, Esq., who graduated from Yale College, in 1862. While 
* King Bill,”’ as Lunalilo is popularly called, may have imbibed 
some of the weaknesses of modern civilization in the course 
of his life, it is reasonable to expect from the tenor of his coro- 
nation address, that his elevation will tend to develop his 
better nature, and his reign prove a blessing to the Islands. 


The cordial reception which a number of English 
ministers have met with during their occasional visits 
to the United States, and the generous terms upon which a 
very few have been invited to settle among us, have had the 
natural effect of making many more wish to come. It might 
appear ungracious to discourage these brethren, but sueh a 
thing as a general ministerial migration to these shores would 
be a calamity to all concerned, which our people, at least, do 
not care to be responsible for, and it is with gratitude, there- 
fore, that we find a timely letter in the English Independent, 
warning English ministers to stay at home, unless specially in- 
vited to a better place. The writer, who is an Englishman 
residing in America, tells his countrymen, in reply to inquiries 
on the subject, that “fine openings for pastors”’ are readily 
filled by Americans, and that salaries are insufficient here as 
well as in Great Britain, which is very true; and he might 
have added, what is mentioned in another paragraph, that 
some of our denominations now have more ministers than 
they know what to do with. 


Sunday-school teachers all over the world, read with 
pride and thankfulness, that among their number is to be 
found the Lord Chancellor of England. His arduous duties 
do not prevent him from being with his class of twenty or 
more young men and lads, Sunday after Sunday, and setting 
an example of perseverance that should animate every faint- 
hearted or weary teacher to fresh exertions. Says the Sun- 
day-School Magazine :—‘“* Two features of Lord Selbourne’s 
work, as a teacher, merit universal imitation. In the first 
place, he does not rely even upon his well-stored mind, or 
upon his long practice in the arts of clear exposition and 
effective. appeal, and go to his class unprepared. Most 
thoroughly is every subject specially studied for the purpose. 
Then, he is not content with meeting and teaching his boys 
on Sunday. Each one has a place in his memory at other 
times; and those who have left are not lost sight of. A volu- 
minous correspondence with old scholars, scattered all over 
the world, testifies to the noble thoroughness with which the 
leader of the English Bar, and mentor of the House of Com- 
mons, has so long fulfilled bis part in the great work of tend- 
ing the lambs of the Master's flock.” 


The friends of the American Union Chapel at Rome 
will be gratified to learn that it is now fairly established, and 
that it starts under auspices that assure its permanence and 
usefulness. Its enthusiastic young pastor, Rev. H. R. Waite, 
sends a very interesting communication to the committee in 
this country who are assisting the enterprise, respecting the 
initiation and progress of his work; and as the movement 
may be regarded as historical, as well as of immediate signifi- 
cance, all the facts in connection with it are worthy of record. 
The chapel is intended for the English-speaking people in 
Rome, and, as has been previously stated, it is the first one 
ever planted within the walls of the city. It was organized, 
writes Mr. Waite, on the last Sabbath of the old year with im- 
pressive services, when twenty-nine persons entered into 
covenant to form a church upon the Catholic basis of receiv- 
ing members on confession, without the presentation of let- 
ters from other churches or disturbing other relations. The 
place of meeting is an old palace in the Via due Macelli, and 
on the occasion mentioned the chapel was filled to overflow- 
ing, a large part of the audience remaining to partake of the 
sacrament. The service was one not to be forgotten by those 
who were present. At the first prayer-meeting on New 
Year's day twenty-five persons attended, and the exercises 
were conducted with much earnestness. Several were deeply 
impressed, and among others a young resident artist, who de- 
sired the prayers of his friends in his behalf, that he might be 
led to follow the life of a Christian. In connection with this 
hopeful enterprise, Mr. Waite meations the formation of an 
“Italian Young Men's Christian Association,” at the first 
meeting of which seven young Italians were enrolled as mem- 
bers, under the leadership of an “evangelist ;"" and the indi- 
cations are that when their work is once well begun scores of 
young men will be ready to join the Association who are not 
yet willing to choose between the rival sects at present striv- 
ing in Rome, or who have not yet made profession of their 
faith. The letter we quote from states that hitherto the Pro- 
testant native clergy have not encouraged lay efforts of this 
kind, and that there exists unhappily considerable opposition 
to the Association from some of the Christian Churches in 
Rome. ‘ To-day,” says the writer, “we need young men for 
our work, and the younger the better. And how shall we 
getthem? Out of the Italian Churches as at present consti- 
tuted? No! Active young men in these Churches are 
scarcely to be found, since there is little to make them active. 
What we nced is a Christian organization in which young 
men shall be taught, what they seem hardly to know, that 
they can do something for the Master, as he prompts them, 
with perfect freedom.” But it is hoped thet this opposition 
will be overcome and the important work for the young men 
move on apace. In view of all the circumstances, Mr. Waite's 
report is highly encouraging, and further intelligence from 
that quarter will be looked for with interest. The sympa- 
thizers with this enterprise here in the United States will not 
forget that it needs material assistance, and contributions in 
aid of it, which are earnestly solicited by the committee, may 
be forwarded to the treasurer, A. 8. Barnes, Esq., 111 William 
Street, New York. . ° ? 
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The Week. 


[From Tuesday, Feb. 3 to Monday, Feb. 10.) 


It is now nine days since mails have passed between 
London or Paris and Madrid. Railway and telegraph commu- 
nication is effectually broken up in the north of Spain by the 
Carlists, who, according to French accounts, are led by a 
brother of Don Carlos, who is showing a considerable degree 
of military ability. The world is reduced to dependence upon 
the Bayonne Courier, an obscure journal of provincial France, 
for all, or nearly all, that it knows of Spanish affairs. 








Mr. Tremain, counsel for E. S. Stokes, delivered a 
five-hours’ argument on Saturday before Judge Davis, upon 
a motion fora writ of error and a stay of proceedings. The 
object is to secure, if possible, the presentation of the bill of 
exceptions before the General Term in March, if the attempt, 
to secure an order for a new trial from Judge Boardman is 
unsuccessful. Mr. Tremain’s argument was based on the 
time-honored legal maxim that the prisoner must have the 
benefit of every doubt. Judge Davis reserved his decision, 


In the exercise of her unquestionable right to hold 
elections as often as she likes, Connecticut Republicans have 
for some weeks been in a ferment over possible nominations 
for the Governorship. The matter has at last been settled by 
the nomination of Mr. Henry P. Haven, of New London. 
This gentleman is a business man of high standing, is largely 
interested in the general prosperity of the community, and 
has always been an active promoter of all that is good in 
Church and State. The Republicans have certainly hit upon 
a strong candidate, and they have every reason to expect a 
successful issue of the election. 





The friends of woman suffrage had a hearing before 
a select committee of the Massachusetts Legislature on Wed- 
nesday last, in the hall of the House of Representatives, which 
was crowded by an audience that manifested an eager interest 
in the subject. H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. Mary F. Eastman, Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, D.D., Lucy Stone, and William Lloyd 
Garrison presented, with convincing force, the arguments in 
favor of the proposed reform. It will be remembered that 
the Republicans of Massachusetts, in their latest * platform,” 
came out squarely for woman suffrage; and now we shall see 
whether the Legislature, in which that party has an over- 
whelming majority, will take the steps necessary to secure to 
women the right thus conceded. 


. 


Another political fracas in France is announced by 
telegraph. The Committee of Thirty, which was appointed 
in the midst of threatened revolution, a few weeks ago, has 
concluded its labors with a resolution which challenges anoth- 
er series of resignations from M. Thiers. The report throws 
a doubt on the expediency of adinitting the President to cer- 
tain deliberations of the Assembly; ignores or differs from 
most of his pet suggestions; reaches no conclusion regarding 
the formation of permanent legislative bodies; leaves the 
powers of the Executive undefined, and, in short, shirks every 
point which favors one or the other great political divisions. 
The action of the Assembly on the report will doubtless give 
rise to a stormy debate, the result of which is considered de- 
plorably doubtful by the Parisian press. 

From mail advices, im appears that the first experi- 
ences of the Russians in their march upon Khiva were more 
disastrous than was at first reported. The news of Colonel 
Markosoff’s repulse was the signal for energetic measures at 
St. Petersburg, and the Imperial Council promptly voted in 
favor of conquest and annexation. Altogether, these doings 
effectually aroused the smouldering anxieties of England, 
and the protest to which we have already referred was the 
result. The Czar has sent Count Schouvaloff to London, with 
authority to negotiate. Great Britain, it would seem, is quite 
willing to have Khiva thrashed into good behavior, but an- 
nexation is quite another thing, and will be opposed, not 
merely on account of possible farther advances toward the 
Indian frontier, but because the temptation to “ protect” 
Persia would, in that case, become nearly irresistible to the 
acquisitive Russians. 

When the chief of the Modocs came to count up his 
dead and wounded, he called fora parley, his desire for an 
amicable settlement being apparently fostered by incipient 
mutinies within- his own ranks. Meanwhile, the humani- 
tarians seem to have prevailed at Washington, where a Com- 
mission has been appointed to investigate and remove the 
causes of disaffection which have prompted the Modocs to 
fight. The Indian Commission has issued instructions to the 
Special Commissioners which prescribe a concilatory policy, 
and direct them to confer with General E. R. 8. Canby con- 
cerning all their negotiations. This, at any rate, is good ad- 
vice, for General Canby has never yet failed to do his 
duty in a very practical and common sense way, which is just 
what is needed to adjust the present difficulties. The in- 
structions contemplate the ultimate removal of the Modocs 
to a suitable reservation. 


After the startling disclosures of last week, the course 
of Crédit Mobilier investigation has seemed rather common- 
place. Oakes Ames has gone home to Massachusetts to hunt 
up his papers, and, as his traducers say, to correct that terri- 
ble memorandum-book so that it may be still further avail- 
able. The Senate has appointed a special committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Morrill, Scott, Stevenson, Wright, and Stock- 
ton, to consider the cases of such Senators as have been im- 
plicated by the testimony taken at the other end of the capi- 
tol, and before this committee we suppose such explanations 
as are possible will be made. Mr. Colfax has not as yet cleared 
up the matters of which we spoke last week, nor has he, as 
was currently reported, failed to preside at the regular ses- 
sions of the Senate. The “ Poland’’ committee has now ended 
its labors, and will shortly send in its report. The ‘* Wilson” 
committee has been looking over the Union Pacific books at 
Boston, and will continue in session for an indefinite period. 











Now that there is no immediate reason for a split, on 
general principles, among the New York Republicans, it has 
pleased the Custom House Ring to meddle with City affairs at 
Albany. The reform party, under the leadership of the Com. 





mittee of Seventy, had prepared, with much care, a muni- 
cipal charter which gave considrable appointing power to the 
Mayor. This was so mutilated in the committee-rooms, pre- 
sumably at the instigation of the Custom House party, that 
the friends of reform, including Mr. Havemeyer, recently 
President of the Committee, and now Mayor of the City, were 
thoroughly alarmed, and have protested by letter and in the 
committee-room so vigorously that some attention may prob- 
ably be paid them. Mr. Havemeyer has addressed a long lct- 
ter to the President of the Committee of Seventy, Mr. James 
M. Brown, urging the Committee to exercise its influences in 
behalf of a charter which shall grant the Mayor such powers 
as will enable him to make appointments in the interest of 
non-partisan reform 


The contest over the two wills left by Mr. Greeley 
was ended, after a portion of the evidence in the case had 
been taken, by the withdrawal of the proponents of the will 
of 1872, and by their consent to the probate of that of 1871. 
The executors of the last-named will, who are two of the 
oldest and truest friends of Mr. Greeley, believed that he was 
“not mentally capable of making a will during his last illness, 
and that the one purporting to have been made at that time 
was the resuit of a conspiracy. They therefore felt bound, 
in justice to Mr. Greeley’s memory, to resist it. Of the truth 
or falsehood of this allegation we know nothing: but the evi- 
dence of Mr. Greeley’s mental derangement was overwhelm- 
ing. The estate is estimated by the executors to be worth 
from $95,000 to $100 000, while that of Mrs. Greeley is supposed 
to amount to nearly or quite as much more. Mr. Greeley's 
executors think that, after all his legacies are paid, each of 
the daughters will have from both estates $50,000 at least. 


A conference between the Senate and House commit- 
tees has resulted in a compromise concerning the new sloops 
of war. The Senate wanted ten sloops and the House only 
six, so the difference has been split, and we are to have eight. 
The plans and specifications are left to the Secretary of the 
Navy, but the aggregate tonnage must not exceed 8,000 tons. 
This, of course, gives the Secretary a wide discretion as to 
size, for he may build one or two very large craft and divide 
the remaining tons among smaller vessels. Just at present 
the guns are ahead in the race between artillerists and 
wrought-iron workers, which is interesting naval boards in 
Europe. Itis by no means impossible that ship-builders will 
be driven to the invention of vessels through which a cannon 
ball will pass and do a minimum of damage, instead of trying 
any longer to construct floating fortresses with impenetrable 
walls. The fact that the enormous guns now in use are very 
apt to become unserviceable after a few rounds is rather in 
favor of the penetrable style of naval architecture. 

Whether there is, or is not, a republican form of 
government in Louisiana; which board of presidential elec- 
tors, if either, was legally chosen, and which, if either, of the 
two claimants now in Washington is entitled to represent 
Louisiana in the Senate, are the simple questions which the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections has been consider- 
ing. The report is not at hand as we go to press, but the 
Washington despatches say that the Committee is badly puz- 
zled over the first question, and may render a non-committal 
report. Indeed, nothing else seems possible under the cir- 
cumstances. The inevitable conclusion with regard to the 
returning boards seems to be that the one which gave cer- 
tificates to the Grant electors never had any returns from 
the State, and that the other had returns, such as they were, 
but had no authority to act upon them. The electoral vote 
of the State will, therefore, be thrown out. As to the sen- 
ators-elect, neither is entitled to a seat, because the rightfully 
chosen legislators are so inextricably mixed up with pretend- 
ers, that no properly constituted committee can tell which is 
which. 


Not very often does it happen that a Committee deals 
so unceremoniously with a veto message as the Senate Claims 
Committee has just done with that which was issued in the 
case of Dr. Best. Last summer a Bill was passed ordering the 
payment of $25,000 to Dr. Best, of Kentucky, whose house was 
burned during the war by United States troops. This Bill was 
vetoed by the President, on the ground that the destruction of 
the house was necessary to secure the defence of a position oc- 
cupied by our forces. The Committee says that it was not ne- 
cessary, and reads the President a lecture on the scope of the 
veto power. On the military aspect of the case, the President 
is quite as likely to hold an authoritative opinion as is the 
Committee ; but his statement of the case does not appear to 
have been convincing. At all events, the Committce recom- 
mends the passage of this Bill, and of another like it, granting 
a smaller claim, over the President’s veto. The Committee 
express its belief that the passage of the present Bill will not, 
as the President thinks, involve the Government in the pay- 
ment of numerous other claims of a similar character, and it 
says, moreover, that all claims—no matter how many—which 
are as just as this one is, ought to be paid. 

The criminal statistics, compiled by the police, show 
an increase of more than forty per cent. in the convictions 
for drunkenness before the magistrates in England and Wales 
in 1871, as compared with the average of the previous ten 
years. The Excise and Customs returns show a vast increase 
in the consumption of all kinds of drink, and especialy of 
spirits. The country has been thriving, wages have been high, 
and the surplus earnings, it is said, have been spent chiefly in 
liquor. High wages seem to mean, it is declared, only more 
drinking; and more drink means more wife-beating at 
home and more fighting in the streets. The scandal of open 
and unmistakable drunkenness has, indeed, passed away from 
the upper classes; but the poisoning of people by liquor goes 
on quite as much as before, the very moderation in drinking 
which now prevails extending it more widely, so that even 
ladies are.included, and the final effect, though more gradually 
reached, is as bad as it ever was. A year ago, the British 
medical men joined in a declaration upon the subject, point- 
ing out that the value of alcohol to the system is immensely 
exaggerated, and that when used at all it should be under care- 
ful medical advice, and with as much precision as any other 
powerful drug. But it is loudly complained that nothing has 
ceme of this warning; and that things are growing worse and 
worse; and that the doctors are not doing their duty in not 
using their professional opportunities to the utmost to stay 
the evil, and to check the forced excitement of social, and 
especially of business life, the wear and tear of which drives 
so many into the use of stimulants. 








While New York was engaged in dethroning the 
Tammany Ring, it was asserted by knowing ones that the 
county had been quite as badly victimized as the city. No 
way was at once apparent whereby these county frauds could 
be exposed, and it has taken a twelvemonth to get at the 
facts in a single instance—that of the notorious New Court- 
house. The Tenth National Bank, it seems, made some illegal 
advances of funds to its patrons, and brought suit on their 
overthrow to recover the money from the city. Comptrolier 
Green is not, however, in the habit of making unwarrantable 
disbursements, and a careful investigation has accordingly 
been made. Mr. Green has now reported to Mayor Have- 
meyer the result of the investigation, showing that out of 
$1,066,000 expended by the city, only about $600,000, or 58 per 
cent., was disbursed, the balance going, as is shown by the 
bank-books, into the pockets of our old acquaintances, Inger- 
soll, Walsh, Norton, Coman, et al. It is the old story of false 
warrants, forgeries, and the like, and the worst of it is that 
the amounts reported are merely fractions of the sum total 
which has disappeared. In connection with this and the 
other showings-up of the Ring-doings, Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, 
whose services were so valuable a year ago, has, as he thinks, 
been misrepresented by political opponents. He has, accord. 
ingly, written a long letter, defending himself very ably, and 
giving, perhaps, as good and trustworthy a history of the 
rise, progress and overthrow of the Tammany Ring as can 
be readily compressed into reasonable dimensions. 





It is a liberal construction of the Navy regulations 
which grants $125,000 of the Japanese indemnity-fund to the 
officers and crew of the sloop-of-war Wyoming. This, how- 
ever, is what the House had decided to do, and the Senate will 
probably concur. The history of the fund is briefly this: Ten 
years ago, one of the independent Japanese princes deter- 
mined to levy tribute upon vessels passing through the Straits 
of Simono Saki, and to that end established batteries which en- 
gaged the Wyoming, and were only silenced by a combined at- 
tack of the English, French, Dutch, and American squadrons. 
Subsequently the Japanese Government agreed to pay 
damages to the amount of three million dollars, to be divided 
equally among the four powers named above. This has been 
paid by instalments, and Congressmen are somewhat at a loss 
to know what to do with the odd $700,000, which will remain 
after the Wyoming's prize-money has been paid. A like ques- 
tion has arisen with regard to a Chinese indemnity-fund of 
half a million, for which no claimants have as yet publicly 
announced themselves. It is a little singular that such paltry 
sums should go a-begging in the Forty-third Congress; but 
placing money where it will do “the most good” has at pre- 
sent an ugly sound in Washington. The most sensible propo- 
sition that we have seen is, that American colleges should be 
established at Yedo and Pekin, where natives may be trained 
in American ways, and where Americans can learn the lan- 
guage and study the laws of these countries, whose progress 
scems to be so intimately connected with our own. 


Even the friends of the working-imen, outside of those 
who are immediately interested, seem to think that the strike 
of the Welsh colliers is hopeless, and that they had better 
yield. This strike has now been in progress for some weeks, 
and the employers seem, through their great wealth and com- 
mand of resources, to be masters of the situation. Work or 
starvation is the bitter alternative, for emigration is impos- 
sible, and the finances of the trades-unions do not seem to be 
adequate to the occasion. The masters, it is said, are ready 
to concede the advance demanded in wages, if the men will 
consent to work by relays of scven hours each, known as the 
double-shift system. This, however, they are not disposed to 
do, and are showing themselves unequal to the occasion by 
bitter opposition to the introduction of machinery. The 
strikers have in this instance been quite unreasonable, and 
the masters have been most provokingly arrogant, not being 
able, doubtless, to appreciate the trials of their employées. 
The Saturday Review, in referring to this affair, laments the 
increasing demoralization of the working classes. It protests 
that honest, thorough labor is dying out in England, and that 
every day sees more money given for worse articles; and it 
cites the assertion of one of the largest employers, that work- 
men have taken to do less work and to do it worse than for- 
merly, not coming at all to work on Monday, and hardly seen 
on Tuesday, and only starting fairly on Wednesday, and then 
not able to do as they once did, so that now it takes a ewt. 
more of pig-iron to make a ton of rails than it once did, sim- 
ply because the work is bad now. The Fifth National Con- 
gress of the English Trades-Unions was held at Leeds in the 
middle of January. An attempt to organize all the trades~ 
unions for political purposes was defeated. A vote was car- 
ried against convict labor. 

Queen Victoria re-opened the prorogued session of 
Parliament at noon on Thursday. The royal speech referred 
to the Zanzibar mission of Sir Bartle Frere as being in a fair 
state of advancement; to the Treaty of Washington, and the 
decisions arrived at under its articles of agreement; and to 
the probable understanding which, apropos of the Russian 
invasion of Khiva, will be reached regarding the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan. Government Bills are promised 
settling the question of university education in Ireland, with 
careful regard to the rights of conscience; providing for the 
formation of a supreme court of judicature, including provi- 
sion for the trial of appeals; facilitating the transfer of land ; 
amending the system of local taxation; revising the Educa- 
tion Act, and, to some extent, remodelling the laws. The 
reading of the speech being finished, the Earl of Clarendon 
moved the usual congratulatory reply, which brought the 
Earl of Derby to his feet, with a protest against the assump- 
tion that, in regard to the Alabama and San Juan decisions, 
England has anything to be thankful for; quite the contrary, 
in fact, inasmuch as she will hereafter be liable for damages 
in matters for which she will make no claim on others, Inthe 
House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli rose, amid the cheers of the 
Opposition, and proceeded to rake the Government fore-and- 
aft in regard to the same decisions. Mr. Gladstone replied to the 
criticisms of his old antagonist, defending the royal speech— 
which he probably composed—and standing by arbitration as 
the true way of settling international questions. Judging 
from the telegraphic report, the Gladstone ministry have a 
stormy time before them. They have, however, weathered 
blows as hard as any which now threaten them; and, as they 
propose the several popular measures indicated above, it is not 
at all improbable that they may indefinitely remain in power, 
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WATER IN GRANITE. 


TT is now about fifteen years since Mr. H. C. 
I Sorby, of Sheffield, England, read his celebrated 
paper before the Philesophical Society of that city, an- 
nouncing the discovery that granite contained water in 
appreciable quantity. Asit had been the fashion to class 
granite among the igneous rocks, thisstatement caused 
considerable astonishment, and was vigorously de- 
bated, both sides appearing to believe, at first, that the 
presence of water in the rock, being proved, would 
necessitate the adoption of the hypothesis of its sedi- 
mentary origin. The discussion and the further in- 
vestigation had a somewhat unexpected result. It is 
now admitted that many granites are sedimentary; 
but the conclusive evidence is found in their strati- 
graphical position and relations, not in the water they 
contain; for it has been shown that recent eruptive 
rocks, such as lava, also contain water. Indeed, as 
water is invariably an element in volcanic eruptions, 
furnishing the motive force and constituting a large 
part of the ejected material, it may naturally be ex- 
pected to enter into the crystalline result. The fires at 
Chicago and Boston illustrated this fact with regard to 
granite, by the manner in which blocks of this stone 
in buildings exploded, or were disintegrated and splin- 
tered by the expansion of their water. Brick is the 
true fire-proof, and weather-proof, and time-proof 
building material. It will not oxidize, because it is 
oxidized; it will not burn, because it is burnt. But 
these remarks apply to good brick only. 
SCIENCE WELL APPLIED. 

T HE elegant mansion of Mrs. Stevens, in Ho- 
‘ boken, had a narrow escape, last month, from 
total destruction by fire. Its location upon a high hill, 
overlooking the Hudson, rendered it for a long time 
impracticable to play water effectively upon it. The 
hose belonging to various engines and ferry-boats, 
which attempted to force streams up the hill, burst 
under the enormous pressure required. The lack of 
good gutta-percha hose, such as all fire-departments 
ought to have, and the lack of portable fire-extinguish- 
ers, such as all dwellings ought to have, came near in- 
volving calamitous consequences; but tbe fire, which 
broke out in a tower belonging to the building (Which 
is im the style of a castle), was confined to that part of 
the structure, mainly by the efforts of the officers and 
members of the Stevens’ Institute of Technology. We 
are informed that the energy and skill of Professor 
Thurston were especially efficacious. The Professor 
succeeded, by stopping up with wet blankets the pas- 
sage connecting the tower with the rest of the house, 
in preventing the spread of the flames in that direc- 
tion; and in this way, though the fire burned for a 
great part of the day, it caused but little damage. 
When Mr. Stevens provided by his will for the estab- 
lishment of the splendid technical school which bears 
his name, he probably did not reflect how handy it 
would be, in emergencies of this kind, to have people 
close by who knew just what to do, and how to do it. 


THE TYNDALL BANQUET. 


HE farewell dinner, given in honor of Profes- 
sor Tyndall in this city, on the 4th instant, by 
the scientific, literary and professional men of New 
York, was attended by a large representation of the 
“leading minds” of the country, as guests. Probably 
there has never been gathered in the United States a 
company comprising so many active and distinguished 
intellectual laborers. The significance of the occasion 
went even beyond its primary meaning as a testimony 
of the regard of our people towards Professor TyndaH. 
It indicated an era of harmonious co-operation among 
the followers of physical science themselves, and be- 
tween them as a class and the teachers of moral science 
on the one hand, and the men of action on the other. 
. AMERICAN SCIENCE. 
{7 E have given repeated expression to our 
cordial appreciation of the benefit which Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has conferred upon us by his visit and 
his lectures, in augmenting the interest already felt by 
the public with regard to the modern discoveries of 
physical science; in vindicating with convincing elo- 
quence the value of such investigations, aside from 
their immediate commercial or industrial results; in 
setting before our own lecturers upon these topics 
a model of clear statement and of combined brilliancy 
and pertinency of experimental illustrations ; and, 
finaMy, in the influence of his personal sincerity, 
enthusiasm, and generous devotion, which find their 
final expression in his noble gift to the cause of 
American science of all the profits of his laborious 
and highly successful lecturing campaign. But it 
is not improper for us to add that we are glad to 
believe Professor Tyndall has himself received some 
benefit from his visit. He has certainly gained many 
friends ; he has found, we fancy, more thoroughly 
equipped institutions of science, more trained in- 
vestigators, and a more intelligent public than he 
expected. He has had occasion to discover that 
religious people could disagree with him, and yet 
esteem him. If wemay accept his own complimentary 
statement, his grandest audience in this country was 
the one he addressed in Brooklyn, “the City of 
Churches ;” and we can assure him that it consisted of 





the people who go tochurch. But the most valuable 
result, perhaps, of his sojourn among us will be the 
closer fellowship which it inaugurates between the 
men of science of England and America. There has 
been some reason for complaint that the labors of our 
scientists has not always met with prompt recognition 
in the mother country. In fact, until recently, Ger- 
man savans have seemed to be better posted than 
those of England, concerning the work done here in 
their departments of study. There have been natural 
reasons for tiis, one of which lay in the fact that many 
of our leading scientific men were educated in Ger- 
many; but whatever were the reasons, the partial 
isolation to which we have alluded will now cease. 

The public here, in New York at least, seems to ap- 
preciate the fact that we possess native lecturers 
worthy to rank with the illustrious English professor. 
Professor Barker, of Yale, whose striking course on the 
spectroscope is now drawing crowded houses at the 
Cooper Union, recently acknowledged in a speech the 
indebtedness of American ex pounders of science to Pro- 
fessor Tyndall in the art of lecturing. Wecan only say 
that some of them have been apt pupils. Such exposi- 
tions as those of Professor Young, of Dartmouth, on the 
sun and stars, or the admirable address of Professor 
Alfred Mayer, of Hoboken, on terrestrial magnetism, 
not to mention others of less recent delivery, are as 
good, we venture to say, as one gets even in the Royal 
Institution. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


» Net anich god SERMON TO Youna LADIES.— 
« Ladies—caged birds of beautiful plumage, but sickly 
looks—pale pets of the parlor, who vegetate in unhealthy at- 
mosphere, like the potato germinating in a dark cellar, why 
do you not go into the open air and warm sunshine, and add 
lustre to your eyes, bloom to your checks, elasticity to your 
steps, and vigor to your frames? Take exercise; run up the 
hill on a wager, and down aguin for fun; roam the fields, 
climb the fences, leap the ditches, wade the brooks, and, after 
aday of exhilarating exercise and unrestrained liberty, go 
home with an appetite acquired by healthy enjoyment. The 
beautiful and blooming young lady—rosy-cheeked and bright- 
eyed—who can darn a stocking, mend her own frock, com- 
mand a regiment of pots and kettles, feed the pigs, milk the 
cows, and be a lady when required, is a girl that young men 
are in quest of fora wife. But you pining, screwed-up, wasp- 
waisted, doll-dressed, consumption-mmortgaged, music-mur- 
dering, novel-devouring daughters of fashion and idleness, 
you are no more fit for matrimony than a pullet is to look 
after a brood of fourteen chickens. The truth is, my dear 
girls, you want less fashionable restraint and more liberty 
of action: more kitchen and less parlor; more leg exercise 
and less sofa; more pudding and less piano; more frankness 
and less mock modesty. Loosen your waist-strings, and 
breathe pure atmosphere, and become something as good and 
beautiful as nature designed.—San Francisco News Letter. 


Wuip ’EM AGAIN.—There lived in the valley of Vir- 
ginia during the late war a very worthy old gentleman who 
was a justice of the peace, and distinguished for his devotion 
to the Confederate cause. Through every hour of darkness 
or sunshine he held to the conviction that the Confederacy 
could not fail; that it was founded on principles as solid as 
the basis of the eternal hills, and must prevail. He wasin the 
habit of going to the post-office, a few miles from his house, 
to get his mail, and hear the news from the war. On such oc- 
casions, the postmaster would ask his opinion of the situation, 
and have himself fortified by the old squire’s hopeful views. 
Finally, however, about the close of the war, the news be- 
came worse and worse, until at last intelligence of the surren- 
der arrived. The sad tale having been recited to the patriotic 
squire, he took his seat, and resumed a thoughtful attitude. 
The postmaster then began to interrogate him. ‘“ Well, 
Squire, things are looking very dark!" ‘“ Yes,’ replied the 
old gentleman, “ very black, indeed—very black.”’ ‘* What 
will become of us?”’ inquired the postmaster: ‘* what will we 
do?” ‘ Well,” says the old squire, after drawing a long 
breath, “I don’t see anything left us except to go back into 
the Union, and if those Yankees don’t behave themselves, we 
must whip them again.’’— Pittsburgh Appeal. 


—The Augusta Journal says, ‘‘ In 1831, Jacob Flagg, 
of this city, an intemperate man, had a most excellent wife, 
who, tired of her repeated failures in the line of reformation, 
finally left him. Flagg advertised ber thus: ‘ Left my bea and 
board—one of the best of wives. Whoever will give informa- 
tion as to where I may find her, shall be suitably rewarded 
and all expenses paid.’ It is fair to say the good wife return- 
ed, the husband reformed, and the couple lived together hap- 
pily for years.” 

—Iowa is jubilant, for within her borders a new 
agricultural treasure has arisen. This is Tea, which has been 
cultivated in Crawford county up to the point of 700 pounds 
to the acre! The person in charge of the plantation, after 
making many experiments in many States, found that the 
climate and soil of lowa best suited the plant, and that it 
wouldand could endure thrivingly the coldest of her weather. 
No wonder the State is cheerful if not inebriated with de- 
light. Yet we shall await further advices. Tea can be grown 
to profit in East Tennessee, and ought to be. As to lowa— 
well, the lowans will do it, if anybody in that latitude can. 


—A scientific gentleman who gives much of his time 
to the investigation of the domestic habits of bugs and but- 
terflies, declares that he has discovered a remarkable fact in 
connection with eels. A stream which flows through his 
ranche in San Bernardino, Cal., abounds in eels, and he states 
that every evening, about dusk, these extraordinary fish 
leave the river to grazein the meadow. He says he intended 
to call the attention of Professor Agassiz to the fact, but could 
not leave the lower country until the great naturalist had de- 
parted. 

—‘“Mamma,” said a wee pet, “ they sung ‘I want to 
be an angel’ in Sunday-School this morning, and I sung with 
them.” “ Why, Nelly!" exclaimed mamma, “ could you keep 
time with the rest?” “I guess I could,” proudly answered 
little Nelly; “I kept ahead of them most all the way 
through.” 





—A novel description of gunpowder, possessing 
extraordinary projectile power, is said to have been recently 
adopted by the Prussian artillery. It is composed of a certain 
proportion of nitre and sawdust, and in this state can be kept 
in store without fear of explosion. To render this composi- 
tion explosive, it is necessary to add a sufficient quantity of 
sulphuric acid to make it cohere, and when dried it is ready 
for use. This composition has certainly the advantage of 
cheapness, combined with extreme simplicity in its manufao- 
ture, and is said to leaye but little residue after being fired. 

—A Philadelphia manufacturer is preparing a plan 
foracolumn one thousand feet high, to be constructedsen- 
tirely of iron in open work, from the summit of which the 
grounds of the Centennial Exposition are to be illuminated 
by means of a Drummond light. 

—It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion ; it is easy in solitude to live after your own; but the 
great man is he who, in the midst of the crowd, keeps with 
perfect sweetness the independence of solitude. 

—In England, executions occur quietly and in pres- 


.ence of a very few witnesses; but the instant the drop falls, 


a black flag is raised over the prison, conveying to the crowds 
outside the information that Justice has done its work. 

—The professors of Trinity College, Dublin, propose 
that American professors should exchange work with them 
for a few months at a time, thus establishing an international 
exchange of thought. 

—As an old colored man and his son stopped in front 
of an umbrella store, the son saw some umbrellas with covers 
on them, and questioned his father: “ What’s de cover on 
dem dar um’rellas for?’’ ‘“ Why, chile, dem’s put ober de 
um’rellas to keep em dry wneu it rains,’’ was the father’s re- 
sponse, 

—It isa singular fact that while the wealth of Trin- 
ity Church in New York is believed to be immense, and its 
income away up in the millions, its actual annual receipts from 
all sources have never exceeded $438,000, from which must be 
deducted taxes, assessments, etc. So says the items-man. 


— “It wasn’t so very late—only a quarter of twelve. 
“How dare you sit there and tell me that lie? I was awake 
when you came in, and looked at my watch—it was three 
o’clock.”” “Well, isn’t three a quarter of twelve?”’ 

—Every number of the Toledo Blade contains the 
injunction: ** Buy a lot in Toledo,” but it forgets to give the 
name of the particular cemetery it wants improved. 

—The English are taught at an early age to support 
the monarchy. Almost every schoolboy has had the prints of 
wales upon his back. 

—Nearly 50,000 pounds of old type have already been 
sent in for the Greeley Monument. 

—TheChurch of Christ is a growth rather than an 
organization. 

—A Southern paper says that ‘ Bartow county, Ga., 
has turned out eighteen ministers since the war."" It doesn’t 
state what they were turned out for. 

—Life is like wine: he who would drink it pure must 
not drain it in the dregs.—Sir W. Temple. 





The Little Folks. 


KLOPPEN THE REINDEER, 
Or, THE SILVER ICICLES. 
BY A. I. M. 


| ie up in the deep, dark forests of Norway, 
where the spruce and the pine nod good-morning 
to each other over the snow eight or nine months ia 
the year, stood the cottage of Jan Mien, the wood- 
cutter. It was only a hut of logs with all the crevices 
stuffed with handfuls of the long, gray moss that clings 
to the rocks everywhere, as if to shield them from the 
cold; yet in it and around it, Klas, the wood-cutter’s 
son, had spent as happy a life as any child in fair, green 
England. 

Klas had a play-fellow this winter, and the days 
seemed neither long nor dreary to him, though the sun 
showed his face fewer and fewer minutes every day, as 
he popped his head up in the south to see if things 
were going on all right, and then snuggled it under 
the blankets again. 

One day in the short, bright summer which seemed 
so long ago, he was playing near the foot of the cliff, 
when he heard a faint moan, as of some creature in 
pain; and just around acorner of rough, gray rock he 
found a poor little reindeer which had fallen and 
broken its leg. Klas carried it tenderly home, and the 
good house-mother bound up the broken limb with 
healing washes, and bandages of fox-skin and fir-tree 
bark. 

So pretty a reindeer was never seen before, thought 
Klas, and indeed he was partly right. Its fur was 
snowy white, streaked with silver gray around the 
head and ears and down its palpitating sides, and the 
large eyes, which looked so gratefully at the good 
mother, were of the softest and tenderest brown. From 
that day it had grown dearer and dearer to Klas, until 
now that it was strong and well except for a slight 
limp when it ran, it was the darling of his heart. No- 
thing that the house could afford was too good for 
Kloppen, 26 he had named his pet. They drank from 
the same bow! the warm milk that the mother brought 
from the out-house where their herd of tame reindeer 
was kept, and they shared the same bed of moss and 
fox-skins at night. 

Klas insisted strenuously, in spite of his parents’ ridi- 
cule, that Kloppen could understand every word that 
was said to him, and could answer it, too, if he hada 
mind. So it happened that he was not much surprised 
when, on the last night of the old year—the time when 
all ill spirits are abroad, and when every good house- 
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wife, who values the safety of those she loves best, 
makes the sign of the cross upon the door before she 
bolts it, and leoks not out till morning—when, upon 
this weird and awful night, not long before midnight, 
a cold nose was thrust against his cheek, and a soft 
voice said: ‘Master, little master.” 

“Oh! is it thou, Kloppen?”’ asked sleepy Klas. 

“It is I, little master, and I pray thee to unbolt the 
door, for I must away to the Schimmerhorn and back 
before morning dawns.” 

“To the Schimmerhorn!” cried Klas in wonder. 
‘Why, that is a fearful place! My mother never likes 
me to go there to play alone, even in the broad day- 
light, though once I teased her long for some bright blue 
flowers that hung from the flat rock on its summit. 
But she took me with her, on Midsummer eve, when 
she went to lay the richest of the cream-cheese there 
for Nippen.” 

The reindeer shuddered, and said below his breath, 
“Do not speak of Nippen, little master, for he is a 
great king, and likes it not that his name should be 
lightly spoken. But rise and draw the bolt that I may 
haste on my way to the mountain-top.” 

So Klas rose and softly drew the bolt, whispering: 
‘*‘Come back to me safe and soon, my Kloppin,”’ and 
lay down again to wait for his return. But he could 
not sleep, for fragments of wild Sagas and old Norse 
tales that he had heard from Eric the wood-cutter, 
who lived the other side of the forest, came to him, 
and told themselves over and over in his mind. He 
thought of the strange Snow-elves, who dance in 
trosty circles on moonlight nights round the flat, gray 
rock on the peak of Schimmerhorn; and of their 
banquets, served on the same rock, where the dishes 
are all of sparkling crystal, and the table-cloth is 
fringed with icicles. 

He thought, too, of the litthe Wood-demons, who 
live each in the heart of some great tree in the for- 
est ; and he fervently prayed that his father might 
never chance to offend one of them, for did not every 
one know bow Hans Ohlsen, the father of Eric the 
wood-cutter, had gone to the wood one day with his 
axe, and never returned? And how, when search was 
made, his axe was found at the foot of a great pine, 
which he had only time to strike once, before the 
demon dragged him down into the bowels of the 
earth, there to heap up nourishment for the roots of 
the trees, the special charge of the Wood-elves a hun- 
dred years? And did he not know how none had 
dared to pass the tree since, save once, when foolish 
Loppe had lost his way, and then every branch mut- 
tered horrible curses on his head as he ran past? 

As Klas thought of these stories he shivered, and was 
glad to hear the sound of Kloppen’s hoof scratching on 
the door. But Kloppen did not seem disposed to tell 
his adventures, whatever they had been, for he looked 
weary and sad, and immediately curled himself up to 
go tosleep. So presently Klas went to sleep too, and 
knew nothing more till his mother woke him with a 
kiss and a New Year's greeting, saying: ‘Bless the 
child! why does he sleep so late? and on New Year's, 
too, of all days in the year!” 

Now the sun seemed to like the looks of the world 
better, for he stayed up longer and longer each day; 
while the air grew warmer and softer, and little brooks 
began to trickle down the hillside, and Klas could go 
once more to the cliff to play. 

As the snow began to melt it dripped from the cliff 
til it hung in long ice-fringes from every shelf of rock. 
And Klas would cry, ‘‘Look! Kloppen, did you ever 
see anything so beautiful?”’ But Kloppen would sigh, 
and say, “‘Ah! but they are not half so fine as those 
which hang from the Frost King’s beard.” 

It did not seem long after this before there were no 
ice-fringes on the cliff, but in their stead merry streams 
ran down ita weather-beaten sides, laughing aloud in 
glee to think that summer was coming. Such a glori- 
ous summer, too, as comes in Norway! Not one with 
damp morning mists and chilly evenings, and long in- 
tervals of wet weather, with the sun in the sulks, hid- 
ing his face in clouds, for perhaps three weeks at a 
time. It is as if the sun, who is really a very good sun 
in his way, were resolved to do his utmost, in the short 
space of time allotted him, to give the people of Nor- 
way one bright and beautiful memory to cheer their 
hearts through the dark, dreary winter. 

Beautiful flowers, of colors vivid as the Aurora Bo- 
realis itself, smiled at Klas from the valley, and shook 
their heads at him ina tantalizing way far up on the 
mountain peak, until, with many a leap and laugh, he 
and Kloppen were climbing up the steep rocks in pur- 
suit of them. Ripe, red strawberries cried, ‘‘ Come, eat 
me!” and the honeyed globes of the clustering rock- 
fruit grew more golden every day. 

The herd of tame reindeer was driven to the moun- 
tain pasture, and the good mother was busy as possible 
in making the sweet, rich cheese for the next winter's 
eating; while Jan Mien and his neighbor Eric were 
gone far away to the cliffs by the seashore, gathering 
birds’ eggs, and bags of bright feathers, and soft, white 
eider-down for quilts and petticoats. 

Then came that wonderful day when Klas, from the 
mountain-top, watched the sun peer up cautiously over 
the northern horizon, then roll slowly around, like 
half a broad, bright wheel, through the whole long 
twenty-four hours, till he reached the north again, 
when he dropped out of sight as suddenly as the cur- 
tain falls when the showman has said: ‘ Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, I bid you all good-evening.” 

A fine show Klas thought it, and pleaded hard to be 





allowed to sit up until it was all over. “ Por I was a 
little boy last summer, and can’t remember all about 
it,” he said; “then there is Kloppen, too, this year, 
mother; he never saw it before.” 

Kloppen was little Kloppen stil, for he had not 
grown hike his wild brothers of the forest and the hill- 
side, who nibbled all day at the sweet grass by the 
mountain streams, save when the sight of Klas or his 
father set their nimble hoofs in motion teward the 
lofty crags above them. 

But all too soon for Klas, and for his parents as well, 
the short, bright summer was gone as if it had never 
been, and the long, dark winter had set in. A hard 
winter, too, it proved as time went on. The storms 
were so many and so fierce that Jan Mien sat sighing 
in the chimney corner much of the time, and saying : 
“ Ah, wife, the days grow shorter and darker, and few 
will be the bundles of wood that I will send down the 
fiord in the spring!” 

The drifts in the forests were deeper than had been 
known for many a year. The keen, cruel wind swept 
through the tree-tops night and day with such force 
thut the very giants of the forest came crashing down 
in their might; and the good mother shuddered as Jan 
went forth to his werk, and knelt down to pray the 
dear Lord in heaven for his safe return. 

A strange disease broke out among the reindeer. 
One after another fell sick and died, till all were gone; 
and there was no longer any warm milk or fresh but- 
ter to mnuke the hard bread more palatable. For now, 
every day, more and more of the dark bread, made 
from the inner bark of the fir-tree, was set on the 
table, and less and lessof the cheese and salted flesh; 
and the mother could no longer refrain from saying: 
“Tt is hard to feed one useless mouth, when every bit 
of bread that goes into it is so sorely needed by our 
own flesh and blood. Kloppen will have to be turned 
loose to seek his own living, or——" 

She could not finish, with two pairs of beseeching 
eyes turned upon her, and Klas just bursting into 
tears; so she thought: “I will wait yet a little longer, 
till Klas can see the need as I do.”” But after that Klas 
fed the reindeer from his own portion, when no one 
was looking, till he himself grew thin and pale; and he 
often said to his pet: ‘‘ We will starve together, I and 
thou, dear Kloppen, if we must.” 

Kloppen, too, had grown sad of late, and would not 
frisk and play, but followed his master with sorrowful 
brown eyes that were almost human. Often at dead of 
night Klas would be wakened by a cold touch, and 
Kloppen would ask, with his whole heart in his 
trembling voice: *‘ Dost thou love me, little master?" 
while Klas would answer: “Truly, Kloppen, I love 
thee with all my heart."’ 

The long, dark days when the sun does not shine 
even for a moment had come and passed; when, ene 
night, Klas was wakened as usual, but instead of the 
usual question, Kloppen asked: “ Canst thou keep a 
secret for me, little master?” 

“Truly I can, Kloppen,”’ said Klas. 

Then with one of his master’s arms about his neck, 
Kloppen began his story: 

‘*My father was agreat prince in the Kingdom of the 
Snow-elves, and I was his only child. I ate from 
dishes of diamond, and the snow-wreaths wrought on 
my court dress had cost years of labor to the slaves 
who waited on usin great numbers. I played every 
day with my princely cousins, or chased the little sons 
of the Frost King through the halls of his splendid pal- 
aces. Ah! there is nothing on the surface of the earth 
to compare with the splendor below. The Snow-elves 
do only the coarser sorts of work above ground, in the 
way of frost-tracery and icicles and frozen spray. But 
the glitter and the glow from crystal walls and roofs 
and inlaid floors in the Frost King's underground 
palaces, no mortal eye could bear to look upon! 

‘One day, in an evil hour, when I had grown weary 
of all my playthings, and the King sat nodding on his 
icy throne, I said to my playmates: ‘See! these icicles 
pre not beautiful, at all. I will have one from the 
King’s own beard!’ 

“While they all trembled at my boldness, I crept up 
to his footstool, and bravely grasped the longest. The 
King woke with a start, and that day avalanches thun- 
dered on the earth without ceasing. At last awful 
quiet reigned in the palace, and I was led out to hear 
my sentence, which was that I should take the form of 
a reindeer for a whole year from that night, which 
chanced to be the last of the old year, and then meet 
the heads of the kingdom on the peak of Schimmer- 
horn to learn the conditions of pardon. These were, 
that if, by the close of another year, I had so won any 
mortal’s heart that for love of me he would spend 
seven nights alone by the Rock of the Elves, I might 
return to my father’s kingdom. The time has come; 
master, little master, dost thou love me?” 

Klas waited but a moment before he answered : 

“Truly, Kloppen, I love thee with all my heart, and 
will do it for thy sake." 

The next night it was Kloppen who undrew the bolt, 
and Klas who sped on his way to the mountain top. 

In the morning the good mother wondered that he 
slept so late, and moaned and turned so restlessly. 
But she said: ‘Sleep on, poor child, for hunger waits 
thee at thy waking!" 

The story of those seven nights, with their marvels 
and their terrors, Klas never revealed, save to Klop- 
pen, for whose sake they were suffered. Early on the 
eighth night, the two friends, who had played for so 
many happy hours, and passed through suck hardships 
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and trials together, were clasped in a last loving em- 
brace, before Kloppen left this cold and dreary world, 
to return to it no more. 

“But I will come back once more, if I may, little 
master,"’ he whispered; ‘so come to the Rock to-mor- 
row at midnight.” 

On the morrow the cottage seemed silent«and lonely 
to the mother at her work, for Kloppen was gone, no 
one knew whither, and Klas wept quietly in the corner, 
till she chided him for his grief, saying: 

“It was but a reindeer, after all, and his share of 
food will fill thine own mouth now, and round out thy 
cheeks, I hope. Heaven save us! how thin the child 
has grown!” 

At midnight, on the Schimmerhorn, there were no 
circles of mocking, dancing elves; only a misty pre- 
sence, like a snow-wreath, poised on the rock, which 
touched the heavy fringe of icicles around the rough 
edges as it melted away. Then Klas noticed how bright- 
ly they shone in the moonlight; and as one broke and 
fell at his feet, he found it heavy and solid; so he car- 
ried it away with him to show his mother the next 
day. 

But when he opened his eyes the next morning; his 








mother was on her knees thanking Heaven for the good 


fortune come to them in the night; while his father 
was asking, in perplexity, “‘ But, wife, where ddst thou 
think the silver came from?” 

So Klas told his wonderful story ; and Jan Mien was 
not4ong in climbing the mountain peak to see with his 
own eyes if it were true. 

Then he toiled late into the night, until the last load 
of the glittering treasure waa safe under his roof; 
and, having wiped his brow, he astonished his wife by 
giving her a dozen fervent kisses, and tossing Klas up to 
therafters, crying out, as he did so: “‘ Why dost thou not 
laugh and shout, my boy? for we are rich now—richer 
than the Landwehr himself, and we will live in a fine 
house in the town at the mouth of the flord, and thou 
shalt go to school, and grow up to be a great man, and 
sail away to foreign countries, and come home to as- 
tonish thy mother and me with thy vast learning!” 

Then they all laughed and cried together; while the 
moon shone out brightly on the pile of silver icicles. 





PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENGIMA.—Eighty-three letters. 
(Dedicated to Isabel.) 

32, 3. 12, 38, 78, 40, 51, 18, 6, 66, 25, 44, 82, 36, 30, 37, 47, 40, 76, 10, 2, 
69, 29, 11, 21, 75, 27, G4, 46, 5, 15, 43, 54, 40, 14, 26, 23, 31, 52, 50, 
9, 17, 10, 34, 8, 64, 32, 43, 72, 48, 21, is a verse in Proverha, re- 
specting strong drink. 

51, 80, 41, 41, 9, 19, 79, 3, 39, 42, 56, 6, 65, 69, 40, 9, 80, 22, 28, 83, 53, 
15, 43, 44, 45, 12, 5, 7, 63, 61, 50, 83, 51, 26, 10, 62, 73, 20, 78, 25, 81, 
14, 3, 37, 82, 40, 9, 69, 30, 79, 39, 60, 68, 8, 60, 72, T7, is a verse 
in Preverbs, respecting prudence of speech. 

2, 58, 14, 9, 20, 45, 33, 20, 19, 27, 6, 1, 54, 17, 15, 26, 31, 57, G1, 44, 45, 
3T, 46, 41, 62, 16, 34, GO, 22, 23, 24, 37, 30, 41, 45, 61, 23, 41, 41, 72, 
77, 36, 5, 40, 9, 44, 56, 60, 50, 56, 8, 58, 72, isa verse in Proverbs, 
respecting the reward of good and evil. 

&, 18, 44, 30, 79, 69, 15, 28, 7, 73, 21, 25, 45, 33, 26, 48, 35, 4, 51, 68, 6, 
70, 7, 42, 82, 3, 13, 44, 10, 49, 23, 57, 76, 11, 58, 41, 4571, 68, 41, 
60, 43, 67, 74, 12, 63, 21, 19, 55, 5, 64, 23, 62, 42, is a verse in Prov- 
erbs, respecting forbearance. 


The whole is a verse in Proverbs. FREDDIE 8. 


CHARADE. 

lam composed of two syllables. My first is a small animal; 
behead it, and it becomes a very large animal. My second is 
something often necessary to our bodily comfort; behead it, 
and it becomes necessary to cur soul’s content. My whole is 
a well-known flower. ZILLAR. 

BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

What name signifies **a servant Of light *"’ what a “father?” 
what “a mountain of strength?’ what “mourning?” what 
“ father of a multitude?” what “ sprimkled with dew ?”’ 

Eunice. 
CRYPTOGRAPH CHARADE. 
Vh orabe rb cqn wivn xo j yxne 
Fqxbn vxcex fjb jufjhb vh bnixwm 
Vh fqxun, eqn orwnbe xo ujwpdjpo rb anitxwnm ! 
Ws. DINWooDm. 
ANAGRAMB. 

No, Sir. It is essence. Stay, rain. 

Man dotherr. G. 

Lory D. 


Citadel. I'm not Mary. 
At Cape Tide. Get soap. 


X PUZZLE. 
Wearing apparel. 
Name of a deity. 
Anger. 

A number. 
A awift animal. 
A great crime. 


Wearing apparel. MINNIE T. 


DOUBLE ACRO8STIC. 
What we like to eat. 
What we like to attend. 
What seat we like to occupy. 
Where we like to warm our feet. 
What we like to play with. 
Tho initials form what we like to do when we grow up; the 
finals what we like to do afterward. WHEELBARROW. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 2. 


eee anh ne I. No.2 ADAM 
BELA DAME 
EL M AMEN 
L < MB M BNE 
BUNNY, Vivo, HATTI£, LAC, MYRTH, NAN, NINA. 
A Menagerie.—Waaps, Asp. Raven, Ave. Lion, fo. Bears, Ears. 
Wren (sir Christopher), Soatiop, Mice, lce.—BUNNY, CHARLIB, LAC, 
MYRTH, NAN, ISABEL. 
Enigma.—The celebration of the centennial anniv of the 
jaration of American In dence. BUNNY, Fuh 


Dee! 0) DIE .8.. 
VIvo, JAS. RORINSON, FRANKIE B., NELL, Ep, oC, N2&nN, 
E. L. T,, NINA, F. G. B., I. BURNHAM, E. C. SNODGRASS, AMLTEUR: 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES OF A CANVASS- 
ER —No. I. 
BY JOHN H. WEAVER. 

(The following racy article is copied from 
the Delaware County (Pa.) Republican, and is 
one of aseries appearing there from the pen 
of a wide-awake Christian Union canvasser. 
They relate genuine experiences.] 

RUTH and falsehood are —always 
have been, and always will be—ene- 
mies. They are constantly facing each 
other in mortal combat, and constitute 
the great contending forces of the world. 








ROUGH 


In the Battle of Life they are struggling | § 


for the laurels of victory. Truth may be 


crushed for a time, but, in the language gether, 


of our own Bryant, it “‘ will rise again.” 


It will be victorious in the end—shatter | 02 fair and safe principles. 


the falsehoods of time, and scatter the 
fragments to the “four winds of hea- 
ven.” Truth and falsehood are not un- |} 
frequently uttered in the same breath. 





| 
| 


The canvasser hands over book and 
pen, the latter having been baptized in 
ink, and the signature is given with a 
willing hand. 

Then the lady tells how she has been de- 
ceived by agents—how she subscribed for 
a paper, the agent of which carried a 
large engraving, framed and behind 
glass, which he represented to be a fac 
simile of what she would receive with 
the paper, demanding the money at the 
same time. She paid him, and **Do you 
believe,’’ she says, ‘‘tuat is the last of 
agent, picture, and paper,” for he ex- 
hibited a paper also. 

Do you wonder, then, that people look 
suspiciously at agents? 

“But yours is a different affair alto- 
” she says. 

“Yes, madam, we conduct our business 
We are hon- 
est with subscribers, and expect them to 
| be honest with us. We don’t want any 
one to subscribe who can’t afford it. We 
give a fair description of the induce- 


“There are humbugs in all trades and | ments, and you know your own affairs 


professions but ours.” 


Somebody has uttered the above sen- | Scribe or not. 


tence, which has become a proverb, and 
it is quite evident that the last clause was 
intended for humor—it is humor, 
somebody is ahumorist. It is Truth with 
Falsehood dangling at its heels. 


Could the canvasser use the above 


quotation truthfully, including “ but 
ours,” he would not exchange occupa- 


tions with—“‘ any other man.” 

There are dishonest canvassers as well 
as honest lawyers. 

“There comes another humbug! re 
the unborn words which the canvasser 
frequently discovers on entering a dwell- 
ing. He reads thoughts in the strange 
countenances he is compelled to face, 
which have but to be born from the lips 
to become words. 

“We don’t want anything to-day,” 
breaks forth the gentle housewife, and 
she looks suspiciously on the canvasser 
about to enter the door.” 

“But I want to show you something 
pretty.” 

“We don’t want to buy anything.” 

“IT have nothing to sell.”’ 

‘““ What is your business, then ?’’ she re- 
sumes, standing in the doorway. 

She is determined to know, and the 
canvasser is obliged to tell her his busi- 
ness. 

“T have apretty pair of chromos which 
I wish to show you.” 

“T thought yousaid you had nothing 
to sell!” 

* So I did—I give them away,” says the 
canvasser, entering at the same time. 

“Give them away! I guess not!’ and 
the lady ‘‘ gives in’’ with a smile. 

“Here they are—‘ Wide Awake’ and 
‘Fast Asleep,’ a ten-dollar present, which 
wo give to every subscriber for the Chris- 
tian Union, a moral, religious, and lite- 
rary paper, Henry Ward Beecher, editor. 
It contains his ‘ Lecture-Room Talk,’ and 
editorials fresh and sparkling on the va- 
rious topics of the day. Edward Eggle- 
ston, author of ‘The End of the World,’ 
*The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ etc., writes 
for it. Also Louisa M. Alcott, author of 
‘Little Men,’ ‘The Old-Fashioned Girl,’ 
* Little Women,’ etc., whose works are in 
all the first-class libraries of the country. 
She is the universal favorite of the young 
people. John G. Whittier, the Quaker 
poet—one of the first poets of America— 
writes for it also; and last, though not 


) 


least, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, author | 


of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ etc. Many of 


and | 





| 


best—whether you can afford to sub- 
We give thirteen dollars’ 
worth for three dollars and a quarter, 
and would be pleased to receive the 
money at the first call, if possible.” 

‘Your money will be ready,’’ she says, 
frankly. The canvasser calls with chro- 
mos and certificate, and finds her good 
as her word. If she has not the money 
on hand, and offers a reasonable excuse, 
no fault will be found. But if she or he 
goes back on her or his not only -word 
but signature, then the canvasser has 
fault to find. Then he is at liberty to 
say, frankly, ‘‘It is not honest to do so.” 

The honest canvasser can return to the 
same city or town and canvass over and 
over again, and that is just what we in- 
tend todo. We do not misrepresent any- 
thing, and we leave an influence behind 
us which will work in our favor when we 
return. 

We will conclude with an “item of in- 
terest ’’ ‘‘ picked up” last week. Enter- 
ing a dwelling on Sixth street, in the 
South Ward, the canvasser exhibited 
chromos and paper, and while in the act 
of describing them, was interrupted by a 
woman, evidently forty odd years of age, 
who broke forth: 

“Did you ever see Mrs. Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe?” 

‘** Never saw her, but would be pleased 
to see her—her writings are universally 
admired.”’ 

“Tam her old servant. I was with her 
when she wrote ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ 
She commenced it in the South, I be- 
lieve, and finished it at her cottage in 
North Andover;” and she told her story 
while the canvasser listened. He heard 
enough to credit what she said—to satisfy 
himself that she had been a servant of 
the great authoress. 

‘* Have you any objection to my taking 
a few notes and using your name for 
publication?” 

**None at all, sir; Mrs. Stowe will re- 
cognize it if she sees it.” 

She said that when with Mrs. Stowe her 
name was Adeline Turner (now Mrs. 
O’Brien). Mrs. Stowe’s residence in 
North Andover was called the “ Granite 
Stone Cottage.’’ Many strangers visited 
it. She had been twice the servant of 
Mrs. Stowe—was her servant at North 
Andover while she was absent in Europe, 
after the publication of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ She said Mrs. Stowe received 
many costly presents. 

“The duty paid on her presents in the 


the best writers of Europe and America | Boston Custom House amounted to two 


are among our contributors. 
is worth the money you pay, and the 
chromos are a ten-dollar present to each 
yearly subscriber.” 

Not only the housewife, but the daugh- 
ters, together with those of the family 
who happen to be at home, admire the 
chromos while the canvasser is in a de- 
scriptive mood. 

“T don’t think I'll subscribe to-day. 
Perhaps you may be along some other 
time,” the housewife says. 

‘““We deliver the chromos and sub- 
scriber’s certificate at the same time 
when we collect—you hand us three dol- 
lars and a quarter, and we hand you in 
return the pair of oil chromos and sub- 
scriber’s certificate; the subscriber has 
nothing to risk.” 

Eyes brighten, and the housewife ex- 
claims: *“‘Oh! I guess you may put my 
name down.” 


The paper | 





thousand dollars,” she said; ‘‘and a din- 
ner was given her at the Revere House, 
by Mr. Stevens, who afterwards kept the 
St. Nicholas, in New York, the expenses 
of which were supposed to be about two 
thousand dollars.” 

Mrs. O’Brien is a good talker, and evi- 
dently well-read. She seemed much in- 
terested in a book called Mr. White's 
Murder, concerning an affair which oc- 
curred in Salem, Mass., a long time since, 

repeating a a ye x of it from memo 
She also spoke of the Webster and Park. 
man murder—was present at the execu- 
tion of Professor Webster. The follow- 
ing aro her own words concerning Mrs. 
Stowe: 

“She has been very kind, and is very 
much aaeved by those who know her in 
the small town in which she lives. She is 
a ane no pride—as humble as a lit- 
tle —a& woman who tries to comfort 
— Y “My beat heart. Iam her old ser- 
~ best wishes for her future hap- 





MUSIC, &e. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








10,000 Copies Sold in 10 weeks! 
GREATEST SUCCESS EVER KNOWN 
OF DITSON & CO.'S 

GEMS OF STRAUSS 


NOW CONTAINS: 


Telegraph, Academic, Publisher, 
Consortien, 1,001 N wal Burgersinn, 
Manhattan, yal Vienna Woods, 
New V enna, Illustration, German Hearts, 
Blue Dan Artist’s Life, Love & Pleasure, 


Marriage Bells, Wine, — Life Let us Cherish 
Wiener Fresken, and Son Waltzes, 
d 30 other of his "Best Waltzes. 
Pizzicato "Polka, Clear the Track Galop, 
ne -Tratsch, One Heart, One Soul, 

Fata Morgana, Mazurka, Lob der Frauen, Mazurka, 
Belle Helene, Quadrille, Orpheus, uadrille, 

and 20 other Polkas, Mazurkas and Quadrilles. 
* Embellished with a fine portrait of ony and 





filling 250 large music pages—it is a musical gem— 

een toall lovers of Strauss’s dance mu- 
Nag Mail. 

7 H.0 


Price, $ 2.0 in board covers; $3.00 in cloth 


in gilt. 
Sold by all Book and Music Dealers. 
Now Ready, Strauss Dance Music for Violin 
and Piano 


: | 
Try BPABELING RBOUBIRG. «000056 0.000000000 5) 
and pronounce it the best and brightest of 5 AB- 
BATH SCHOOL SONG BOOKS! 





Try CHEERFUL VORORG........0.scccceressres st) 
The new SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by L. O. EMER- 
SON. We shall sell 100,000 in 1 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt - ae price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS, Hi. DITSON & CO., 


fl Broadwa y, Newy vork. 
M este ~ BOOKS 


ry + 2 yy , 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
Old Mother Goose. Set to music...by J. W. Elliott. 
Ask for Novello’s Edition, with 65 beautiful illus- 
trations. Price, #2 in boards, or $3 in full gilt. 
Stainer’s Christmas Carols. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Ask for Novello’'s Edition, with #2 illustrations b 
the Brothers Dalziel. 
full gilt 
German ¥ olks Lieder Album. Eng. and Ger. 


Price, $4, elegantly bound, 








ACERT AN BG EET PROC Sie IAN 250 
Randeggar’ 8 Sacred Songs for Little Singers... 2 } 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. Folio Edition. 8 50 

™m 
350 
~ Pranoforts, Album. Full gilt....... 250 
Mendelssohn’ Piano Works. Folio. 0 


Mendelsshon’ co how’ Words (8 books). 


BED. WE Bile. ncn ncccccccaccces 
Mendelssohn's Songs without Words (8 books). 
St fC eee 
Mendelssohn's Songs without Words (8 books). | 
re 
Beethoven’ 's Sonatas.......... Elegantly Bound, 3 50 
© Pieces... 
Schubert’ 's Ten Sonatas...... <3 ~~ 3 00 
Piano Pieces..... = - 20 
Best’s Organ Arrangements from the Great 
Seti wipindegessccrvetncsed 15 0 
= “Music for Church Use..........- 5 00 
Cooper's Organ Arrangements. 2 vols., each.. 8 00 
Hill’s Short Voluntaries. 3 vols., each......... 3 00 
Hot kins’ Select Organ Movements. beccateeneeces 750 
ely’s Modern Organist...........cssececceseeees 750 
lyr st #1 25 each ; Oratorios 80 cts. oe. Bound 


Volumes Plain and Vocal Music, $1 75 e: 


Any work a post-paid, on receipt of the 
marked price 
Address, JOHN L. PETERS. 


509 BROADWAY, NEW York. | e 


Send 30 cents for the Booumber number of PE’ 
TERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, i Con will get #4 
worth of our latest and pest Mus 


‘THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG | Pry 
BOOK, 


By A. N. JOHNSON, 
Contains music from which children will derive 
both a and instruction 
In fact, this book is believed to ‘teach the “true” 
mode upon wae children ought to be taught. 
Price, %5 per dozen. Sens specimen copy, by 
mail, peek-petd, 50 cents. 


THE SONG KING, 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS, 
By H. R. PALMER. 
This work contains one hundred and ninety-two 


8. 
Bound in board cover, 75 cents single ; $7.50 per 
dozen. 


THE NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 


SUNSHINE! 


FOR 1873. 
TO BE READY MARCH ist. 
ILLUSTRATING! EnForcrna! INvITING! 
A novelt every Christian worker. Hi nd 
tumes maty fon cuery, “wear out,” he Jauntly worehip 
meet’ A few pages of ana 
o aturday afternoon and Con- 


occasion 
em sixaun, 35 CENTS. PER 
"The abow copy sent by ba eT oe nts. 
ve books sent on receipt tof price 








fither of abo 
by the Publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI. 


The Tribute of Praise. 


A New Collection of Hymns a Tunes for Public 
and Social Worship, adapted to the use of Con- 
gregations, Choirs, kocial Meetings, 7 — 
Circle, and the Sunday School. Edited 

DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 


Eminent authorities combine in pronouncing it 


The Best Hymn and Tune Book 
IN EXISTENCE! 


It is a handsome octavo of wi containing 324 
melodies,and 727 hymns. A P: LTE cortain- 
ing selections —— the Seles of David, for re- 
sponsive reading in churches, is incorpor in 


one edition. 
Price, wit! mous Psalter, $1.00; $80.00 per hundred. 





Sample wear D mail. daeah 85 cents. Psalter 
edition, $1 aoe per hundred ; sample copy by 
= a t-pad, #1. Specimen pages sent free to 


M. H. SARCENT, 
Cong'l Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH AND PARIOR MUSIC. 
$100 cash for Double Reed, six stops, powerful 
toned Organs. Warranted the very best. $275 
cash for seven octave, Rosewood, carved leg, fully 
warranted Pianos. 
WM.A. POND & CO. 





oo | ever used, as the teeth never clog with w 





No. i7 Broadway, New York. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Qurncy, Maas. 
Founded by President Joun ADAMS. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of 


AM REY DS DIMMOCK, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Williams Collene Master. 


The second term of the Academy will begin on 
the Ist of February. Its single i is to = 
boys for the a merican colleges in the host 
thorough man 

Pupils from ry Gistance are boarded on reasonable 
terms in private families, and are under the direct 
— of the Master, who may be addressed for 

ulars or further particulars. 





ORT EDWARD COLL EGIATE ] IN- 
J STITUTE.—To prepare for C ollege, for busi- 
ness, or for life. Five graduating Courses for La- 
dies or Gentlemen. Re ai term of thirteen weeks 
begins March 2 pays board, furnished room, 
fuel, washing, with common English branches. 
<a b per cone discount to children of Clergy eee. 
Aadress JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. 


N Oo ¢ HARGE TO EMPLOYERS.— 

Competent and experienced Teachers of 
Music, in all departments, provided for Schools, 
Seminaries and Colleges, 7, he NEW ENGLAND 
MUSICAL, BU BEAT? Address (enclosing ait 





for reply). E. TOURJEE, Manager Music Hal 
Boston, Mass. 
\OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


/ BORDENTOWN, N. J.—Now in its twenty- 
first year, continues to furnish the best advantages 
in every department of a complete education, Is 
chartered asa College, and confers pong 7 — 


Degrees. A safe, pleasant, Christian home. 
potgrate Address, REV. JOHN H. BK AKELEY 


IGHLAND MILIT! ARY AC ADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com- 
mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior maeeise 
stated in Cirular. . B. METC AL F, Sup't 
if IIVERVIEW MILIT. ARY AC ADEMY 
3 \ Poughkeepsie, N.Y. A thorough-going schoo! 
or boys. 











Cheap Corn Culture. 
THOMAS’ SMOOTHING HARROW 


AND BROADCAST WEEDER. 
69, Bi, 108 
Round Slanting Teeth of Tempered Steel. 
9 & 12 feet spread. 
Price, $25 to $35. 


Owing to the direction of the teeth, 14 by - 
being strongly rooted—is not injured b &. Cee 
sage of the harrow broadcast over it, while the ten- 
der —- weeds are thoroughly destroyed. 

py gd a were successfully cultivated 
last : year by it: 

It is in Addition the best pulveriner of the soil 


ogue. For sale in = every leading town and village 
in the United 
+d THOMAS & , CO., Geneva, N. | N. Y. 


TO FARMERS. 


DOUBLE-REFINED POUDRETTE of the “ Lodi 
aE Co.,” for sale in lots to suit custom- 
ers. This article is sold for HALF THE PRICE of 
other fertilizers, and is chea = Tobacco, Cot- 
ton, Corn and Vere t other in’ mee. 
_ It is mac ay rely from the n night-soil, 
of pad York City. Price (delivered on San 
S 4 York ity) Twenty-five dollars per ton. 
Lask attention to = following sestiemonials : : 
nee T. HORTO! A -y re Co., ae writes : : 
from capee ents made "last y 
ed ad Powirette is the cheapest yeethuses 
I put it beside Peruvian Guano, 
Ln a was 





ie 





ere 

H. panem. | pap’ of the ow Jersey State 
pean Behoolk wri 8 :— We have used Poudrette 
for several years a our farm crops, and for the 
money invested we have found nothing that has 
done us 80 much service. 


. F. GERKIN, of Essex Co., N. Y.. wri —"T 
have used the efined Poudrette for the last 
ve years, and I consider it the poe st fertilizer 
=n a bay giving th the bes 7 ems for the cost.” 
'OMEROY st of Hartford Co. ites :— 
wo} Reve used the Double-Refined Poudrette for 


several yea mn Tobacco, _ I think it one of the 
best fertilizers made for crop.” 
A pamsoniet. giving full’ a Geecines, etc.. sent free 
on epplicatio 
JAMES T. FOSTER, 
66 Cortlandt St., New Y ork. 


SEYMOUR’S 
Shears and Scissors. 


THE BEST ARE THE CHEAPEST. 
EXTRA QUALITY. CROCUS POLISH. 
SENT BY MAIL, PREPAID. 

Family Size, $1.50. Ladies’ Scissors, $1. 

Send P. O. Order or Draft. 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 
29 & 31 Rose Street, New York City. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A Splendid ye paontite dogeted a to 
oultry ear. Send 10 cts. foras 
ULTRY WORLD, Hiarttord,' et. 








copy. " abvons.' 





MARRIED. 

By the Rev. Thomas 8. Hasting, on the 5th inst., 
Mr. HENRY M. CUTTER, of this city, to Miss BELL® 
HOMER MANSON, daughter cf Eben Manson, Esq., 
of Boston, Maas. 





DIED. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 6, 1873. 
Information has been received at this Depart- 
ment from Mr. D. J. Williamson, the Consul of the 
United States at Callao, Peru, of the death, on the 
23d day of October, 1872, at the Hospital in Cualiao, of 
GEORGE HOBEN ; also of 
JOHN FLANAGAN, Nov. lth, 1872. 
CHARLES BERRY, Nov. 13th, 1872. 
JoHN J. MURRAY, Nov. 21st, 1872. 
MAX MILLER, Nov. 234, 1872. 
WILLIAM WEBSTER, Nov. 27th, 1572. 
CHARLES CHILD, Dec. 13th, 1872. 
JOHN SILVA, Dec. 13th, 1872. 
E. MULLER, Dec. 2th, 1872, in Hospital, 
FRANK HENRY, 
WILLIAM THOMAS, 
JOHN HAYES, 
FRED. SHEFFER, 
ALEX. RUSSELL, 
CHAS. DAVISON, at Bea. 
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_‘Binancial, — 


From Suturday 7 Tes 1, to faiidlain 
Feb. 8 

Money Market.—The Treasury programme for 
February embraces the sale of $1,500,000 in gold 
every Thursday, and the purchase of $1,000,000 
bonds every Wednesday. A slight tightening of 
the market has been noticed. A fair average quo- 
tation for the week is 7 per cent. currency. The 
London bank rate remains at 3\4 per cent., and the 
bullion has increased by £379,000, 

Government Bonds,—The arrangement for the 
new loan is said to allow the bankers engaged a 
profit of #6,000,000. They receive one and a half per 
cent. on the interest for three months, in gold, and 
the additional half of one per cent. provided by 
Congress, making two per cent in all. The Syndi- 
cate take the bonds at 98 and sell them at par. 
Their obligation to the Government is to buy $10,- 
(00,000, with the option of taking the entire balance, 
whether sold or not up to December 1, 1873. The 
Government has called in SUR AERAND < hg the five- 
twenties issued under Act of Feb. 25, 188. On 
these interest will cease May 7, 1873. ‘ follow- 
ing are the denominations and numbers thus called 
in. Holders of bonds will do well to examine the 
numbers and provide against future inconven- 
ience: 

SECOND SERIES. | 








THIRD SERIES. 








Denomin- Numbers on | Denomin- Numbers on 
ations. Bonds. ations. Bonds. 

$50s 10,776 to 27,798 he ..1 to 286 

12.1 25,988 to 66,646 | $100s.. 2.1 to 41,030 

4 ‘ .16,180 to 41,373 | $5008... 1 to W744 

$1,000s ...... 27,444 to 71,259 | $1,000s.. --1 to 52,273 

REG el BONDS. 

oes peeobp ees $1 tol os ane 15,151 to a 
Sh ccknwacd 5,92 to 9! a me 108 to 
| 2,959 to 3660 $10.0008. 4,775 to 





Railread Bonds still show great activity which 
is to some extent stimulated by the calling in of 
Governments. 

Stocks.—A reputed “ corner” in Western Union 
Telegraph has been the feature of the week, and 
some prominent operators are engaged. As we go 
to press there is a lull in the excitement. 

The New York Banks.—The following table 
shows the state of the New York Banks: 











Feb. 1. Feb. 8. Changes. 
Toans..... . $286,879,600 999,000 Inc. $7,059,400 
; CIP... o 00000 18,612,200 19,035,400 Inc. 423,2 
reulation... 27,501,000 27,520,600 Inc. y 
Taeeme bases * 217°168,500  220,299/200 Inc. — 3,130,700 
Legal tenders 45,802,100 45,107,700 Dee. 694,400 








The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the weck: 































Gold Qowest 112%)....... 13s, Sot 1134,115 %@ 114,114 
U. 8. 5a, ’81, coup... 113 54,113% 113X113 13% 114 
U. 8. 6s, “81, reg .. «164, Hoyt Hes 1174, U7, 117, 1734 
U- 8. 68, “81, coup....... is «118% (118% 11836 11856 
U. 8. 5-20, "62, coup....... ll ky, 114} vat iM 4g, 114% 11536 
U. 8. 5-0, "6 SIN < nabinciaubaaiedanaiee 114%, 4% 115 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, ooub. 11534, lig glee 15,1153¢ , L155 
U8. 5-20,°68,coup 116% 116% (it fio sit: 1644 116 6 
U.S. 10-40, re Wali 1 & 111% 
U. 8. 10-40, cou %, is My, tis AX, 434,114 
U.8.C t, 15 115\4 1514 117% 
N. Y. uso 634 10514 
Harlem D4 11934 

PAT WRT RAT Ki 

«. 8B, S414 84,83 
Northwestern pref.............. 91 bg 94,93 4 92% 9244 
OE ccs iuicccous 3 


» 84 09 16 A 5 
Bt Paul pref . 73) ig 





lake Shore. ii 8 
stuck Island Kirk A alts, ting a 
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BANKING OFFIC E OF Fisk & HATCH, ) 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET 
New York, Teb. 1, 1873. ) 

The CHESAPEAKE and OHIO, the CEN- 
TRAL PACIFIC and WESTERN PACIFIC 
BONDS, all of which have been negotiated by 
us, we believe to be among the best and most 
desirable Investment Securities in the mar- 
ket; which in time must become very scarce, 
especially as the Government will probably 
soon pay off, in gold, $300,000,000 Frve-TwEn- 
TIES, and a large amount of money thus re- 
leased from investment must find its way into 
this class of securities. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS, the total amount of 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon a 
property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, and 
are fully equal in intrinsic value to the Cen- 
RAL PactrFic Bonps. They are issued in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, coupon or 
registered, and at their present market price 
(87 and accrued interest) are very desirable. 

The CENTRAL PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000; they have for a long 
time ranged in market price near or above 
par. Their price to-day is 1043; @ 1042;. 

The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS amount to $2,735,000. This road is 
now consolidated with the CENTRAL PACIFIC, 
and the payment of its bonds, principal and in- 
terest, is assumed by the latter. As they have 
recently been introduced on the Stock Ex- 
change, we expect to see them rapidly rise 
to the price of CENTRAL PACIFICS, being 
substantially the same in character and value. 
Coupon bonds, $1,000each. Their market price 
to-day is 9to 937. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow in- 
terest, make collections, and conduct a general 
banking business in all its branches. 


FISK & HATCH, 


8 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


Semi-Annual Interest in this City, 


For Sale at 80 and Accrued Interest. 


THOS, P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, M Pine St. 














TO INVESTORS. 


To those who wish to REINVEST 
COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those 
who wish to INCREASE THEIR IN- 
COME from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recom- 
mend the Seven-Thirty Gold Bonds of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
as well secured and 
tive. 

The bonds are always convertible at 


unusually produc- 


Ten per cent. premium (8.10) into the 
Company’s Lands at Market Prices. The 
rate of interest (seven and three-tenths 
per cent. gold) is equal now to about 
$ 3-4 currency—yielding an income 
more than one-third greater than United 
States 5-20s. Gold Checks for the semi- 
annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
are mailed to the post-office address of 
the owner. All marketable stocks and 
bonds are received in exchange for North- 
ern Pacifics ON MOST FAVORABLE 
TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 
tt" For sale by Banks and Bankers 
generally. 


Banking House of HENRY cLEWS & co., 
8 Wall Street, New York. 


Bills of Exchange, Circular iio 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 
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To Tra velers. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Street, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
66 State Street, Boston, 


Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in dollars for use in the United States and adjacent | 
countries, and in Pounds sterling for use in any part 
of the world. 

These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a ready means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
sums to meet the requirements of the traveler. 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any first-class 
bank or banker in this country. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 
GHICACO & CANADA 


SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 
idly sold last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


and will be opened for business in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 











RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or! 

ROAD SELL, write to 
HASSLER & CO., 

BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 


CHAS. W. HASSLER. . A. ROBERTSON. 


THE CONSOLIDATED 


THIRTY YEAR 


7 per cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 
St. Louis and Southeast- 
ern Railway. 


A GREAT TRUNK LINE, constituting, with its 
connections, the Shortest Possible Route between 
ST. LOUIS, EVANSVILLE, NASHVILLE, 
MONTGOMERY, ATLANTA, and SAVANNAH; 
ST. LOUIS and LOUISVILLE, CHICAGO, NASH- 
VILLE, and the Southern and Southeastern cities. 
THESE BONDS ARE HIGHLY RECOMMEND- 

ED BY THE ST. LOUIS BOARD OF TRADE. 

The Earnings of the Company are largely in ex- 
cess of its operatiag expenses and interest. 

For full particulars apply to 


GEORGE OPDYKE & C0., 
Bankers, No. 25 Nassan ™t. 
WINSLOW & WILSON, 
No. 70 William St., N. 





FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
and Western 


EXTENSION RAILWAY. 


7 PER CENT. 


Coupons Payable ¢ 


GOLD. 


January and July. 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western 
Road, from Indianapolis to Pekin, 2022 miles, HAS 
BEEN IN OPERATION TWO YEARS, and has 
net earnings sufficient to guarantee punctual pay- 
ment on all obligations of the Company, including 
the bonds on the Extension of 217 miles, and which, 
itis estimated, will have when completed an in- 
come larger than that of the old road at the present 
time. 

Nearly 100 miles of the Extension is finished, and 
the whole will be completed during 1873, making a 
trunk line, under one corporation, of 420 miles, ina 
section not surpassed by any in the West. 

It is seldom so strong a security is offered at the 
low price of 90 AND INTEREST. 

We recommend these Bonds as one of the most 
desirable securities in the market to all investors, 
and especially to banks, insurance companies, and 
for the use of trust funds. 

All having large investments to make are invited 
to go over the lineand make personal examination. 


Pamphlets, maps, &c., furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers, No. 14 Nassau St, 


Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
| CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level. straight. 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route, 


Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, one | 
under the management of some of the most expe- | 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 
a safe and profitable investment. It makes the 
shortest and best connections going West, both at 
Toledo and Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
Pamphlets and al) information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, | 


BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & C0O., 


| . BANKERS, 
No. ¢ 27 1 Pine Street. — 


“woop & DAVI Ss, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 

investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 

ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gov- 

ernment securities, gold and railroad 8tocks, and 
oa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
No. 3! PINE STREET, 


Cc. D. WOOD. 8. D. DAVIS. 
_ Formerly with Vv Vermilye : & Co. 


MARVIN BROS., 
—_ 49 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
Bey, and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Go 

Receive Deposits on most favorable term 

Furnish all kind of Bonds a Am nol Dy other 
Bankers at advestised subscription price: 

yee First-class Railway and other Loans, 
an oa 


Ceneral Banking Business. 


THE UNION SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


OF 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
600 Olive Street. 





eee 
PE Biivcceviseceseseevanss 125,000 
Surplus Fund........... ....... 26,752.85 


Collections and accounts of Merchants, Bankers 
and others solicited. 

We have at all times for sale ge 
SECURITIES, of the highest grade, that will 
0 to 12 pe nt. on the investment, includin 
Kansas dea Missourl, City, County and including 











Bonds. 
JAMES E. LOVE Cashier. 
10 PER CENT. First Mort, eon n Im- 
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Having connections with all the lines running into 


South Side Railroad 


OF 


LONC ISLAND 
SEVEN PER CENT. 
First Mortgage Bonds, 


(EXTENSION) 





Due 1892, for sale by 
JOHN O'BRIEN, 


58 WALL STREET. 


WM. 





| TO INVESTORS. 


A First-cLass HoME INVESTMENT is that 
comprised in the First MorTGAGE GOLD 
Bonps of the New York, KinGsTon, and Syr- 
ACUSE RAILROAD, which are PAYING 7 PER 
CENT. GOLD. These Bonds, of which the prin- 
cipal and interest are payable in gold, are now 
offered for sale at 95 and accrued interest by 
Messrs. DEAN, McGinnis & Co., Bankers, No. 
bone Broad Strect, New York. 


NORTH. WESTERN LOAN AGENCY. 


E. SANFORD, SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Morris, Illinois. 








Money securely loaned for Eastern First 
Mortgage on Improved Real Es ten + cent. 
clear stan < expenses. Pamphlets full infor- 


mation and references sent on app! fea on. 


INSURANCE. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 261, 262 & 263 Broadway, 


Corner Warren Street. 

















INCORPORATED 1850. 
No Experiment, but an Established Institution. 





Assets, - = = «= £4,000,000 
Income, - - - 1,350,000 

| Surplusto Polic y Holders. 

| N. Y. Standard, - . 991,558 93 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
LIBERALITY TO INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies 
Issued. 
— 0 —— 
JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 
PEASE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary 
Pr. FRALEIGH, Assistant Secretary. 
NICHOLAS DEGROOT, Cashier. 


Fair Contracts made with first- lass men for Agencies. 


C ON TINEN TAL 


(FIRE) 


| ‘INSURANCE COMPANY, 
a 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


| CHAS. E, 
' 














Capital, . . $1,000,000 
Surplus, ... | ,284,251.97 
Assets, Jan. 1,183, $2,284,251.97 





Branch Offices : 


Wl MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, 

| A. A. Low, 

8S. B, CHITTENDEN, 
Wo. H. SWAN, 

| Henry C. BowEn, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, 
GEO. 8. STEPHENSON, 
D. H. ARNOLD, 

Wm. M. RICHARDS, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, 
JAS. FREELAND, 

C. J. LOWREY. 

JOHN D. MAIRS, 
LORING ANDREWS, 
CARLOS COBB, 

Wa. T. COLEMAN, 
GEo. W. LANE, 


JAMES FRASER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
CyRvUs CURTISS, 
Wo. D. MORGAN, 
JAMES Low, 
WILLIAM Bryce, 
CHARLES LAMSON, 
WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN PAINE, 
ROBERT H. McCurRpDy, 
GEORGE MOSLE, 
JouHN H. EARLE, 
HENRY EYRE, 
CHARLES H. Bootn, 
Wo. H. HURLBUT, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
ERMAN HARTWELL, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
RIHUR W. Benson, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
FE. W. CORLIES. 
Cyrvs Peck, Sec’y. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D, 
A.M. KirBy, Sec. L. D. JoHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. A. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 
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VHE CIERISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. VIL, No. 7. 











and 


Farm Garden. 


OBITUARY. 

UTHER TUCKER, Treasurer of the New 
_4 York State Agricultural Society, and senior 
editor and proprietor of the Cultivator end Country 
Cenaleman, died at his residence in Albany, on the 26th 
ultimo. He was born in Brandon, Vermont, in 1802. 
Ile began early in life to earn his living as a journey- 
iaan printer, and at the age of twenty-four years esta- 
lished, so says the paper of which he was lately editor, 
the first daily journal published west of Albany. 
Having a natural inclination for farming, and being 
impressed by the backwardness of the agricultural in- 
dustries, he soon started the Genesee Farmer, and the 
vest of his life was devoted to the editorship of agri- 
cultural journals. In 1839, the Farmer was united 
with the Cultivator, and Mr. Tucker has ever since 
been actively engaged in its publication. The imme- 
diate cause of his death was fever, complicated with 

inflammation of the lungs. 


THE LAST Ot WINTER. 
[* is always safe for the tillers of the soil, be 
. they agriculturists or horticulturists, to count 
upon an early spring, and have everything ready to 
begin work. If winter lasts longer than usua!, so much 
time has been gained. If spring comes in early every- 
thing is in shape, and the gain comes later in the 
season. The harness-room and tool-room ought not, 
by the first of March, to contain a single article, ex- 
cept such as are discarded for good, which is not in 
readiness for instant use. Seeds, trees, and all neces- 
sary supplies, if not already ordered, should be sent 
for at once. The country has been so generally covered 
with deep snow that work can probably begin quite 
early in the season, as the snow will have prevented the 
frost from penetrating the soil to a great depth. Trees 
which have been injured by storms, or by any of the 
mishaps of winter, should have their fractures smooth- 
ed off, and the surface covered with shellac varnish or 
melted grafting wax, to prevent moisture and conse- 
quent decay. If nursery trees arrive_in a frozen con- 
dition, put them where they will thaw gradually. If 
they are dry and shriveled, bury them entirely in the 
earth for a week or so. Scrape the dead bark from 
orchard trees. Cut cions, and pack them in sand or 
sawdust until they are wanted for setting out. Assoon 
as the canker moths become aware that the ground is 
thawing at midday, they will begin to make arrange- 
ments for hatching out the usual brood of June cater- 
pillars. There are numerous devices for preventing 
the ascent of these moths to their hatching ground on 
the trees. Perhaps the best and simplest way is slightly 
to smooth the rough bark in a circle, at a convenient 
height from the ground, and smear this with printer’s 
ink, or the refuse thereof, which answers every pur- 
pose. The least touch of this ink is sure death to the 
moth. It has, heretofore, been customary to tie coarse 
paper around the trunk, and put the ink upon it; but 
a correspondent of the Agriculturist says that the ink 
does no harm when applied directly to the tree, and 
there is a great saving in time and expense by omitting 
the paper. The ink must be put on about once in ten 
days, during the fall and spring, and whenever a long 
thaw seems likely to occur in winter. Pruning is in 
order whenever the trees or vines are not frozen, al- 
though June is probably, upon the whole, the best time 
so far as the trees are concerned. 
THE SWINDLING BUSINESS. 

UR regular monthly authority for humbugs is 
the American Agriculturist, which keeps an in- 
dex of swindlers, and adds names to the list as fast at it 
hears of them. Of course it has several suits for libel 
on hand, but it has become used to that sort of thing, 
and has learned during long years of experience that 
no swindler is likely to pressa suit. Fortunately it has 
made few mistakes in the way of exposing humbugs 
which were not humbugs, and doubtless it has saved 
its readers thousands of dollars, The Agriculturist 
says broadly that any circular accompanied by a name 
and address en a separate slip of paper, may be safely 
set down asahumbug. This separate slip enables the 
operator to change his address as often as may be de- 
sirable without going to the expense of printing a new 
circular. It seems to be a fact that certain persons in 
this city and elsewhere make a business of collecting the 
addresses of people all over the country. They may do 
this in various ways: paying, or promising to pay, the 
postmaster or some available person, so much per one 
hundred names, or engaging the services of a mis- 
guided printer's devil to steal a copy of some desir- 
able subscription list. There is therefore no reason for 
being surprised at the receipt of lottery schemes, and 
circulars commendatory of anything and everything, 
from patent medicines to counterfeit money. The 
latter is the most justly retributive swindle that we 
know of, for none but those who are willing to pass 
bogus notes will be taken in by it. We print all this 
because dwellers in the country are of all persons the 

most likely to be approached by these operators, 


LAWN GRASS IN AN OAK GROVE.—In answer 
to a correspondent, the Country Gentleman says: “The 
large seed stores furnish a mixture of the seeds of the 
small growing English grasses for this purpose, which 
answers well. Downing particularly recommended a 





4 
mixture of red-top and white clover for this country, 


while others prefer Kentucky blue grass as the main or 
sole kind. Either of these would do well, but the latter 
would probably succeed best for a fine lawn in the 
shade of trees. The best time to sow is very early in 
spring, the ground having been previously well pre- 
pared by rendering it perfectly clean, and the surface 
rich and mellow. The quantity of seed should be 
large, so as to make a very dense carpet of green, 
usually at the rate of two or three bushels per acre. 
The seed should not be covered more than the fourth 
of an inch, for which purpose either a fine brush or a 
roller may be used on a perfectly mellow surface after 
sowing.” 


LAYInG TILEs.—An exchange has a correspond- 
ent who has been laying 2700 rods of draining tiles. He 
says that it pays to keep a pail of water at hand, and 
always dip the spade there in just before inserting it in 
the ground. In finishing the bottom, he tests the level 
by pouring a pint or so of water upon it as each yard 
of length is finished. He sorts the tiles, separating the 
soft from the hard, and laying them (the soft ones) at 
the bottom of the slope, because they will carry more 
water than the hard ones. In conclusion, he admon- 
ishes the wary ditcher to always look through his tile 
before putting it in position, lest the incautious mouse 
or the malignantly disposed urchin may have intro- 
duced some obstruction. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBEL Svuitr.—The Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England was lately sued for a report, 
which it caused to be published, asserting that cattle 
liad been poisoned by feeding them with adulterated 
linseed cake. The trial proved, beyond question, that 
the cattle died from eating the cake, but the defend- 
ants claimed that they were not poisoned, and so 
escaped with nominal damages. The effect of the 
trial was to improve the quality of linseed cake 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


PERCHERON HorsEs.—These strong, and, in 
many respects, attractive animals, do not appear to 
have found favor in the sight of American breeders. 
They lack spirit, soundness and speed, all which quali- 
ties are indispensable to the American farmer. The 
Clydesdale, too, although enduring our climate better 
than the Percheron, is not so satisfactory for service as 
native stock. Large native mares, crossed with tho- 
roughbred stock, produce animals which are much 
better suited to American work than are any imported 
breeds, 

PAINTING IN Winter.—There is prevalent an 
erroneous impression to the effect that winter is a bad 
time to paint buildings and the like. On the contrary, 
it is in many respects the very best time, for there are 
no insects nor dust to stick in the paint while it is wet. 
We would not advise the selection of a zero tempera- 
ture for painting, but almost any clear day may be re- 
garded as reasonably effective drying weather. 





Publishers’ Department, 


New York, Feb. 12, 1873. 














HOW IT GOES. 


TELEGRAM and a letter, one from the in- 
P terior of New York State, and the other from 
Maine, show that kind of work our canvassers are 
doing, and -how they fairly jump into success in this 
canvass, 

Port Jervis, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1873. 
Mesers. J. B. Forp & Co., 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, N. Y.: 


I tried. Itisdone. Fifty subscribers yesterday. 





Agent. 


AUGUSTA, MAINE, Jan. 27, 1873. 
To J. B. Forp & Co: 

Thave just commenced the canvass for new subscribers for 
the Christian Union. I have had so much to do delivering 
chromos and getting ready for business, I could not get ready 
for the canvass for new subscribers until yesterday. Monday 
was my first day's canvass, 1 took SEVENTY SUBSCRIBERS THE 
FIRST DAY. 

I'll give you the report for the week next Tuesday morning. 
Please find in this letter a receipt for chromos, and correct 
your books accordingly. 

Truly yours, in haste, 


——~, 
'. 


Agent. 


Reports from agents, both gentlemen and ladies, 
from all sides, come pouring in with delighted com- 
ments on the ease with which they find things going. 

Very many are taking the old established favorites, 
“ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep;’? many more want 
the new Oleograph, “ Little Runaway and her Pets;” 
and, we are glad to see and to say, large numbers are 
taking our offer of two years’ subscription for $5.75, 
and securing both premiums. This is better all around 
—for the subscribers, for the agents, and for the pub- 
lishers, all of whom get more return and better satis- 
faction, 

Agents who have not yet applied would better send 
in their applications to the nearest office, receive the 
hew and attractive outfit, and get to work as soon 
as possible. February is one of the harvest months. 
Agents who have received their outfits and have not 
yet plunged in vigorously, should lose not an hour in 
taking hold of their werk at the right end; and if they 





do not succeed at first, be sure there is something 
wrong in their way of working, for the general voice 
is exultant and full of cheer. Work carefully, earnestly, 
skillfully, and you will succeed. 








BACK NUMBERS. 

GENTS and subscribers are notified that all 
F subscriptions will be dated hereafter from the 
first of the current month, in which the subscriptions 
are received at this office. A supplement, containing 
the back numbers of Miss Alcott’s story, will be sent 
to all subscribers during the months of February and 
March. This attractive offer should be borne in mind 
by subscribers, and should be presented by agents as 
an extra inducement when they are showing the 
paper. 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT 

S a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 

pages, containing, in clear type, on fine paper, 

Mr. T. J. Exurxywoop’s verbatim phonographic re- 

ports of the Rev. HENRY Warp BEEcHER’s sermons 

in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Each pamphlet con- 

tains one sermon of the week previous, together with 

the Prayers before and after the sermon (which were 

added at the earnest request of many), and indication 

of the Scripture Lesson read, and the hymns sung 
(** Plymouth Collection ”’). 

The CHristraAN Unron, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a por- 
trait of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who 
ask for it ($3.00), will be sent for one year for Five 
Dollars (including, of course, the regular Picture-Pre- 
miums.) 





TERMS. 

One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture......... 

Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture... 

Extra Remittances for: 

EEL DRA LOTS OER EEC TOPO 

i NL 6.05 ts crs cshsccueaecicmiskncsecinecnce’s 

Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 
by express at expense of subscriber)...............- ; 40 


.v» 2 @ 





Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers..... 





COMPLETE DELIVERY.—Once more we call attention 
to our announcement that according to our lists a complete 
delivery of the Chromos ** Wide Awake”’ and * Fast Asleep’ 
has been made. Should there be any subscriber, distant or 
near, who is entitled to receive the “ Babies,”’ and has not 
done so, we shall esteem it a favor to be informed of that 
fact, together with such data as to time and mode of subscrip- 
tion, amount of money sent and way of sending it, and, above 
all, full name and address. Such letters will be promptly at- 
tended to. 


Save Your Money.—Do not forget that by sending 
$5.00 (and 3 cta. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, or 40c. 
for the stretcher-mounting), you can get Plymouth Pulpit 
($3.00) and the Christian Union ($3.00), including the charming 
picture of * Runaway and her Pets” (our new Oleograph),— 
$6.00 worth for $5.00; thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit is 
the weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation in book 
form. All subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit who ASK FOR IT 
will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitable for fram- 
ing. Thereforo, send $5.35 and get the two weeklies and their 
premiums, 


RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 





| ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp must be en- 
| closed with the remittance, for that purpose, 


Movuntep CHromos.—Renewers or Subscribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, un- 
less they prefer them mounted. And as all pictures must be 
mounted for framing, and we do it by large quantities, to 
have us do it will be the cheapest as well as the most satisfac- 
tory way inthe end, For this purpose it will be necessary to 
send 25 cents extra; and then the pictures will be strongly 
mounted, sized, and varnished, ali ready for framing—the 
pair of Chromos on card-board, and the Oleograph on limp 
canvas, Or, the Oleograph mounted on canvas and wooden 
stretcher, varnished, etc., exactly like an oil painting, 40 cents 
extra. The price for mounting must be added to all the prices 
given in the above paragraphs, 

Curomo Detrvery.—The picture premiums present- 
ed are deliverable at the publication ofice. If the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, etc., of 
either premium ($3.85 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
pest-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 
that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, so 
that it will be necessary only to send the mounting money, 40 
ents, 





BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street if desired: 
town, county, and State ¢wariably. Say also whether it is a 
Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 
gularity and joss of papers. If it does, the fault will be yeur 
own. 





SpEcIMEN Nempers of Plymouth Piipit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent FREE to all subscribers for the Christian Wnion 
who ask forit. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit ie. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to- 
mether for $5, 








